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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
RESUME OF THE SEASON. 


Tue fourth season of the Royal Italian Opera was brought 
to a termination on Saturday with the Huguenots. The four 
performances of the week, at reduced prices, were for the 
benefit of the company of directors, and must have realised a 
considerable sum. It was tu be lamented that these perform- 
ances had not been increased to six or eight, as hundreds were 
sent.away from the theatre on the nights of the Prophéte, Don 
Giovanni, and the Huguenots ; and there is not the smallest 
doubt but that the house would have been crowded on each 
occasion. The artists, however, could not have been conveni- 
ently brought together in the following week, as Mario, Grisi, 
Tamberlik, Tamburini, and others, had made arrangements to 
leave London on Sunday, and Viardot had left on the 
Wednesday to fulfil her continental engagements. The four 
last performances passed off with immense ec/at, more espe- 
cially the last two—Don Giovanni and the Huguenots, 

It is satisfactory to have to announce that the fourth season 
of the Royal Italian Opera Hag closed its career more pros- 
perously and felicitously than any of its predecessors. If its 
success in a pecuniary point of view has not equalled the 
anticipation ofthe directors, it has at least stopped up the 
mouth of complaint. It has, moreover, tended to establish 
the fact, that a great theatre may be carried on by a republic 
of artists without. inevitable ruin. The principle was well 
worth the risk of ascertaining, were it for no other reason than 
practically to demonstrate the precise value of the artists, 
rating them at what they bring. Henceforward, singers will 
be inclined ta abate somewhat of their preposterous terms, and 
managers will stand a chance of keeping their theatres open 
without irretrievable loss. One great advantage accrues when 
a theatre is under the direction of a republic. The losses 
are divided, and become less grievous than if the whole 
devolved upon one individual. 

On the other hand, we must hesitate ere we draw a conclusive 
inference from the past season of the Royal Italian Opera. 
There was_a period during the year when the current of suc- 
cess ran so strongly.in its favour, that the most sceptical 
imagined the directors were going to realise a fortune. This 
was immediately after the production of Roberto il Diavolo, 
which the management brouglit out with the utmost complete- 
ness and splendour. Her. Majesty and Prince Albert had 
attended thrée times in one week, and had bespoke the per- 
formance on the following night. The tide of popularity was 
flowing rapidly towards Covent Garden, and fashion followed 
in the wake of Majesty. The death of an ex-minister was the 
first dark cloud in the horizon of the theatre, and the decease 
of a. Royal personage, a most munificent supporter of the 
Royal Italian Opera, came next, obnubilating its brightest 
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new Italian house.. With good management and with an 
enterprising spirit, the directors steered clear of defeat and 
discomfiture, and, despite of all counteracting agencies, con- 
trived to bring their vessel into the harbour of security, if not 
of prosperity. 

Drawing their conclusions from the successes of the three 
past seasons, the principal aim of the management was directed 
towards the operas of the grand French school, and their pro- 
duction in the utmost style of splendour and completeness. 
This has been the head and front of their intention; nor do 
we feel inclined to quarrel with that intention when we 
remember the successes achieved by the Huguenots, Masa- 
niello, the Prophete, and Roberto it Diavolo when it was last 
brought out. But.what we do find fault with the manage- 
ment for is, that everything else is sacrificed for the French 
opera, Don Giovanni and Le Nozze de Figaro are mete stop- 
gaps, or breathing~-places for the singers to refresh themselves 
after the fatigues of the “‘ tear-my-hair” school, and the best 
works of Rossini but so.many elderly gentlemen, upon whose: 
appearance it is not worth while lavishing soap and water and 
a clean collar. We, may illustrate this by pointing to the 
difference of the two eaats of Roberto il Diavolo and Otello: 
Iu the former, Mario undertook the insignificant part of Ram- 
baldo; in the latter, he overlooked Roderigo (we cannot say 
** contemned,” for we know Mario’s great love for Rossini), a 
most important character, and one in which he must have pro- 
duced an immense effect. Then again, the Otello had had 
no preparation, and in all its details received but little con- 
sideration, while upon the work of Meyerbeer was expended 
all the care, pains, and expense that could give it perfect 
seeming in the eyes of the public. _ All this favoritism upon 
the one side, and upon the other fatal indifference—to bestow 
upon it a mild expression—was more strongly exemplified in 
the case of Don Giovanni. The greatest lyric work that art has 
given birth to was produced with a carelessness and an apathy 
that must have astonished the most casual beholder. Old 
and not very appropriate scenery, a mise en scene that ad- 
mitted of every possible improvement, a military band that 
played continually out of tune, a perfectly farcieal arrange- 
ment of one of the most thrilling scenes to be found in the 
whole range of the drama, and a cast of characters that might 
have been rendered less exceptional, were the materia which 
the directors of the Royal Italian Opera felt themselves called 
upon to offer in giving scenic existence to the chef-d’ceuvre 
of the greatest composer of all times. It is useless for the 
directors to inform us that Don Giovanni was performed at the 
Royal Italian Opera in @ more complete state than heretofore 
in this country; it may be so—our reply is, that they stop 
short of their promises when they do not produce every great 
work “in the completest and most perfect manner possible,” 
and that it is a gross insult, more especially coming from the 
managers of a “ model opera,” to treat Mozart with less 
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réspect than M. Halévy. Guillatime Tell, which, though 
written for the Academie Royale the year before last, we 
cannot for a moment consider as belonging to the French 
school, was a comparative failure, from no less a cause than a 
sitigular negligence in the distribution of patts ahd the general 
getting-up. They fall into a great mistake who fancy that 
such music as that of Don Giovanni and Guillaume Tell 
require no aid from scenic and decorative appurtenances, 
The day is gone by when self-supplying fantasies might be 
said to exist. The eye must now be fed as well as the ear; 
and the history of the stage for the last twenty years should 
have taught managers of how much primary importance are 
the adjuncts of costume, painting, and adornment. With the 
materials at their command, the directors of the Royal Italian 
Opera might have made a decided feature of every work pro- 
duced. As it was, the French operas alone met with a 
triumphant success, for upon them alone appear to have 
been expended the most strenuous pains and labor. 

The directors of the Royal Italian Opera, who now, no 
doubt, look upon their theatre as one of the most firmly 
established in the metropolis, should have used a little foresight 
in their partiality for the French Opera, and should have con- 
sidered of what the repertoire consisted and how long it was 
likely to endure. The available operas belonging to this class 
are few in number, coimprising three operas of Auber, 
Masaniello, Gustave, and Lestocg; three of Meyerbeer, the 
Huguenots, the Prophete, and Roberto ; and three or four of 
Halévy, of which the Juive is the best specimen. Of Auber’s 
works Masaniello only has been tried, and if we may judge 
from the seldomness of its production during the past season, 
we carinot refer to it any very great success, despite the 
immense impression made in the opera by Signor Tamberlik. 
La Juive has proved far less successful than Masaniello, 
though with a much superior cast; and we feel inclined to 
think that the directors will not be readily tempted again to 
lavish their means and their resources upon a work of M. 
Halévy, at least before the reputation of the composer has 
been established in this country. Of Meyerbeer’s three great 
works, the Huguenots and the Prophdte are alone likely to 
uphold their reputation and continue their attractions for 
some time. The Roberto, although, perhaps, the best com- 
position of the three, is not calculated to live so long. Two 
operas of the French school, therefore, only remain from which 
the Royal Italian Opeta directors can reckon for a success, 
and for these two operas they are content to forego Mozart, 
Rossini, and the whole Italian school. It seems, indeed, to 
have occurred to the management within the last two years 
that the French repertoire did not furnish an inexhaustible 
mine from which they might draw ad libitum. In 1849 
Fidelio was hinted at, and promised in this year’s prospectus, 
and the present year opened with a German opera, Der 
Freischutz. We shall take both promise and performance as 
an omen that the management will apply its enormous resources 
to other works besides those of the Grand French opera. 

The Royal Italian Opera commenced its fourth campaign 
on Saturday, March 16, with an Italian version of Weber’s 
Der Freischutz, bearing the title Jl Franco Arciero. Until a 
fortnight before the opening of the theatre it was given out 
that the season would commence with Auber’s Gustavus III. 

play the King, could not arrive from St. 

, and so Der Freischutz was substituted. 

s ocvasion, Signor Maralti, who was known as M. 
Mereelt from the\@phent Opera, made his debut in Max, 
Macembisello “Verg-|was introduced to the Royal Italian 
habitués in Annetta,,.Madame Castellan made her first appear- 





ance in Agatha; and Herr Formes, the German bas#o, who 
created during the winter so powerful a sensation at Drury 
Lane, made his first essay on the Italian stage in Caspar. 
The new tenor exhibited a strong and hard voice, a good deal 
of expression if his singing, and some atnouht of spirit in his 
acting. Both Madame Castellan and Mademoiselle Vera were 
highly successful, although the music was hardly suited to 
either. The singing of the last named young lady held out 
the fairest promises. Massol played the small part of Chiliano 
and made a great deal of it. Formes, however, was the 
feature of the performance. His acting and singing were both 
largely eulogised, although it must not be denied that there 
were some who objected to what they considered his 
exaggerated style and faulty method. Be that as it may, 
Herr Formes achieved an immense success and established 
himself at once as a prime favourite with the audience. His 
ignorance of the Italian language was a serious drawback to 
the performance of the German basso, Der Freischuta was 
given four times in succession. These were the four nights 
previous to Easter, 

On Thursday, April 4th, Masaniello was revived for the 
debut of Signor Tamberlik, a tenor of great repute, from the 
Opera at Barcelona. He only arrived in London the day 
before the performance, and immediately attended the re- 
hearsal. From what he did at rehearsal nothing very exttfa- 
ordinary was predicted. But those who heard him did not 
make allowance for the fatigues of a long voyage, the sudden 
change of climate, nor did not consider the fact of his not at- 
tempting to sing at all. Signor Tamberlik’s first appearance 
was looked forward to with not more than an average amount 
of curiosity and interest. We have seldom witnessed a more 
eventful performance than that of the new tenot’s Masaniello. 
His personal appearance was decidedly in his favour, and his 
graceful and easy motions raised him hundreds of admirers be- 
fore he uttered a note. The first tones in the famous barearole 
were tremulous and uneven, but that might be from nervous- 
ness, and so the audience honoured Signor Tamberlik with an 
encore, though by no means an enthusiastic one. But the 
encouragement, and the breathing space given him by the 
symphony acted like sedatives on his nerves, and he ventured 
on the second verse like a young giant refreshed. And then 
his voice was heard for the first time with its bell-like tone, 
its sympathetic quality, its vibration, ite sonority, its brilliancy, 
its immense dramatic power, and the triamph of the artist was 
established for ever. Certainly, Signor Tamberlik was not 
entirely himself that night, nor did he appear to have recovered 
the impairments of his voice consequent upon the removal 
from a warm to acold climate until towards the middle of the 
season; but even in his first performance he was eminently 
successful, and proved himself a tenor worthy to take his place 
—yea, by the proximate side of Mario himself. Masaniello 
was repeated three or four nights entire. The general per- 
formance was as complete and powerful as ever. There were 
two alterations in the cast of last season. Madame Castellan 
supplied the place of Durus Gras, in Elvira, and Miss Ballin 
that of Pauline Leroux, in Fenella. The former was a decided 
improvement; the latter did not constitute a bad suppliance. 
Massol was admirable in Pietro, his old part. The duet be- 
tween him and Tamberlik created a furore, and was one of the 
musical coups of the season. Notwithstanding all that we 
have said, Masaniello did not prove extraordinarily attractive. 

On Tuesday, April 9th, Grisi, Mario, and Tamburini made 
their renirée in Luerezia Borgia, Mademoiselle D’Okolski 
taking the part of Orsini, in place of Mademoiselle de Meric, 
who had not arrived from St. Petersbutgh. The reception 
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accorded to the three public favourites was enthusiastic. Made- 
moiselle D’Okolski was not equal to the music of Orsini, and 
so the opera was shorn of one of its great features. Grisi, 
who had come from the capital of the snows, loaded with 
honours, jewels, and roubles, and whose career while there 
had been marked by a series of triumphs, which startled the 
city of the Czars from its propriety, was in fine voice, and 
acted with all her grandeur and power. Mario and Tambu- 
rini were admirable in every respect, and so, despite the 
absence of Alboni or Angri, the opera passed off with immense 
eclat. At the second performance of the Lucrezia Borgia, 
Mademoiselle de Meric appeared in Orsini, and was a decided 
advance on Mademoiselle D’Okolski. Still, however, the per- 
formance, although giving evidence of undoubted excellence, 
was not entirely satisfactory. We very much fear that this 
talented young artist is not seriously inclined to study, and 
that she does not make the best use of nature’s kindnesses. 
With her voice and energy, Mademoiselle de Meric is capable 
of far greater things than she has yet accomplished. The fair 
artist displayed but small improvement on last year. 

On Thursday, April the 11th, Norma was given. The 
Puritaui was announced, but Mario’s illness prevented its 
performance. The event of the evening — if anything else 
could be called the event of the evening than Norma when 
Grisi played it—was Signor Tamberlik’s Pollio, which was 
generally acknowledged the best witnessed in this country. 
Formes appeared in Oroveso, and thereby gave the cast 
additional strength. Mademoiselle Vera made her second 
essay in Adalgisa, and was favourably received. Grisi's 
Norma was as transcendent as ever. Two acts of Masaniello 
followed Norma, 

Don Giovanni was produced the Thursday following, but 
did not create the expected impression, in consequence of 
Formes being unable to take the part of Leporello, which was 
handed over hastily to poor Polonini, the Masetto of the cast. 
Signor Polonini is a highly useful and a good artist to boot, 
but it would have been more politic and more advisable in 
every respect to have postponed thé opera, and given some- 
thing else in substitution. The audience, who crowded "the 
theatre in every part, were anything but gratified. Of course 
a damp was thus thrown over the performance, which not 
Tamburini, nor Grisi, nor Mario, nor Madame Castellan, who 
played Zerlina for the first time at the Royal Italian Opera, 
and most charmingly, could help to dissipate. Mademoiselle 
Vera undertook the part of Elvira, but the music was beyond 
her powers, 

Rossini’s much talked-of Moise, the version of the Mosé in 
Egitto altered for the Académie Royale of Paris, was produced 
on Saturday, April 20th, with great splendour of scenery and 
appointments, and completeness in the mise en scene. It was 
thule, under the title of Zora, the Hebrews and Egyptians 

eing transformed into Babylonians and Bactrians, which 
saved all interference from the Bench of Bishops, and med- 
dling on the part of the Lord Chamberlain, But the story 
had no human interest, nor were the incidents of that kind to 
excite curiosity or enchain attention. The music, however, 
created the utmost enthusiasm, and the finale to the third act 
carried away the audience in a perfect furore, the like of 
Which, for intensity and duration, had not previously been 
witnessed at the Royal Italian Opera, not excepting the scene 
of the Benediction of the Poignards in the Huguenots. The 
whole of the presto movement of the finale was encored, after 
which the entire company was summoned on, chorus as well as 
Principals, and subsequently Mr. Costa was called for sepa- 
fately, and received with tremendous cheering. The opera 





was well cast, but might have been improved. It included 
Madame Castellan, Mademoiselle Vera, Tamberlik, Tagliafico, 
Tamburini, and M. Zelger, the popular basso from the Brussels 
corps, and lately of the St. James’s French Opera Comique 
company. Tamberlik and Tamburini were both admirable in 
their parts ; the duet “ Parlar spiegar” was one of the most 
telling vocal pieces of the season,—being nightly received 
with thunders of applause and eliciting a universal encore. 
Madame Castellan was exceedingly happy in Anaide, and 
Mademoiselle Vera improved her position by her singing the 
music of the Princess. Tagliafico made a forcible High-priest, 
and M. Zelger obtained the suffrages of the audience by his 
impersonation of Zora, alias Moses. We are inclined to 
fancy, nevertheless, that the grand and powerful voice of 
Formes would have told with more effect in the grave and 
impressive music of Zora. 

La Donna del Lago was the next production, and is chiefly 
noticeable for bringing Mario and Tamberlik together for the 
first time. The Roderick Dhu of the new tenor was a fine 
performance, and added another leaf to his fast-growing crown 
of laurels. Mademoiselle de Meric’s Malcolm Graeme was by 
no means a first-rate performance. 

The Huguenots was given for the first time this season on 
Thursday, May 2nd. There were some important changes in 
the cast. Madame Castellan resumed the part of the Queen, 
originally played by her at the Royal Italian Opera, in place 
of Madame Dorus Gras, who undertook it last year; Malle. 
de Meric supplied the place of Alboni and Angri in the Page; 
and Formes performed Marcel in the room of Marini. The 
first change was an improvement; the second, a falling-off; 
the third, an improvement. Formes took a more subtle and 
masterly view of the character of the old Puritan than his 
predecessor, and, in almost every instance, produced a far 
greater effect. In one or two of the vocal points, we think 
Marini had a decided advantage. The performance was 
enthusiastically applauded throughout. 

The first grand concert of the season took place on Friday 
morning, May 10th. Rossini’s Stabat Mater was given, 
which was followed by a miscellaneous performance, vocal and 
instrumental, We discover nothing in this entertainment to 
cal] for any observation. 

Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable was produced on Thursday, 
May 23rd, with an immense array of talent in the cast. Grisi 
was the Alice (her first appearance in the part); Castellan, the 
Princess; Formes, Bertram; Tamberlik, Roberto; Mario, 
Rambaldo (his first appearance in the character); while 
Massol, Tagliafico, Polonini, Rommi, Lavia, Soldi, Mei, 
Gregorio, &c., filled up the minor parts. Roberto it Diavolo 
could hardly fail to create an immense sensation under such 
circurastances. It was given three nights in succession. 

Thursday, May 30th, Ronconi made his first appearance in 
a new version of Verdi’s Nabucco or Nino, called Anato. De- 
spite the very fine acting and occasional fine singing of 
the great artist, aided by the talents of Madame Castellan and 
Tamberlik, Nino, or Anato, was received with no favour, and 
was snuffed out after the first night. The Barbiere, which 
followed, was a most interesting performance ; Mario’s Count 
Almaviva and Ronconi’s Figaro fairly dividing the applause 
of the audience. Mario’s singing threw his hearers into a 
ferment of delight, and Ronconi’s acting kept them in an 
eternal state of cachinnation. It was to be lamented that 
Tamburini did not play Doctor Bartolo—the cast would then 
have been unexceptionable. Madame Castellan made a most 
charming and lively Rosina, and Tagliafico figured artistically 
in the sombre Basilio.) 
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‘ On Thursday, June 6th, Don Giovanni was repeated, and 
Formes played Leporello for the first time on the Italian 
stage. It was a great performance, and, in the last scene 
especially, the German basso exhibited a deep insight into the 
character, and gave ita reading entirely different from that of 
the Italians, not only more reconcileable to truth, but infinitely 
more dramatic. Herr Formes added largely to his reputation 
by this performance. 

The Gazza Ladra was revived on Tuesday, June 18th, and 
was remarkable for introducing Tamburini and Ronconi 
together for the first time in the same opera. Castellan was 
announced for Ninetta, but was prevented from appearing by 
indisposition. Grisi, therefore, assumed her old part, and no 
one had cause to regret she did so. The cast was exceedingly 
strong. Tamburini took his old part, Fernando; and Ron- 
coni, the Podesta. Mario played the lover; Mademoiselle de 
Meric, Pippo; and Tagliafico, Fabriecio. Ronconi made a 
great impression in his new part. He took some liberties, 
however, which were not perfectly legitimate. The perform- 
ances of Grisi, Mario, and Tamburini are well known. The 
Fernando of the latter was immense. Mademoiselle de Meric 
acted Pippo with considerable spirit, but did not make as 
much of the music as she might have done. The Gazza 
Ladra was not repeated during the season. 

The following Thursday brought Viardot and the Prophele, 
and with both all the enthusiasm of last year. The cast was 
considerably strengthened by Formes and Maralti sustaining 
the parts of the Anabaptists—last year assigned to Marini 
and Luigi Mei. Madame Castellan played Bertha, in the 
room of Miss Catherine Hayes, and was greatly admired. 
Madame Castellan was the original Bertha at Paris. The 
Prophete was represented three nights successively, and con- 
tinued to the end of the season to prove one of the most 
attractive magnets of the theatre. , 

Rossini’s Otello was produced for the first time at the Royal 
Italian Opera on Tuesday, July the 9th, with Grisi as Des- 
demona; Tamberlik, Otello; Ronconi, lago; Zelger, Elmiro; 
Maralti, Roderigo; and Mademoiselle Cotti as Emilia. We 
have alluded to this performance in our preliminary remarks, 

Semiramide was revived for one night, but Mademoiselle 
de Meric could not support the weight of Arsace on her 
shoulders. Despite of the powerful acting and singing of 
Grisi and Tamburini the opera did not create a furore. 

On Thursday, July 5th, M. Halévy’s La Juive was produced 
with lavish costliness and splendour. The opera met with 
a signal contretemps the first night. Mario was taken ill and 
could not appear in Eleazar. His place was, therefore, 
supplied by Signor Maralti, who had played the part at 
Brussels. It is but justice to say that Signor Maralti 
acquitted himself with great credit. He obtained much 
applause throughout the performance, and deserved all he 
obtained. La Juive has been so recently noticed that we are 
not called upon to enter into any particulars. It did not 
achieve an eminent success, even when Mario had added all 
his mind and energies to the character of the hero; and the 
public fiat did not adjudge the Jutve a place alongside its 
brothers of the academy, Masaniello, Roberto it Diavolo, the 
Huguenots, and the Prophite. 

The Elisir d’ Amore was the last novelty of the season. Of 
this work and its inimitable cast we have also spoken so 
recently as to render further remarks unnecessary. 

In looking at the prospectus.issued for this year, we find 


Fidelio of Beethoven; Iphigenia in* Tautide of Glick; ° It 
Bravo of Mercadante; and Mosé in Egitto’ of Rossini.’ 
these eight we have had but three. But five only ‘were 
guaranteed, so that two were wanting. ‘But two operas not 
mentioned in the prospectus were produced, Otello and Elisir 
ad’ Amore, and these will surely stand in place’of Parasina and 
Ii Bravo. The chief cause for regret is the non-fulfilment of 
the pledge in the case of Fidelio, Up to the last fortnight 
the public were led to expect the production of Beethoven's 
ONE opera; and why they were disappointed lies not with us 
to say. rae 
Of Mr. Costa and his band it would be impossible to speak 
too highly; nor would our readers be satisfied with anything 
less than the highest praise. Both conductor and instru- 
mentalists kave sustained the reputation acquired by them in 
the former seasons at the Royal Italian Opera, and the trium- 
phant success achieved on so many occasions in the current 
year must be mainly referred to their efforts. We wish, 
however, that Mr. Costa would hold his band a little 
cheaper, and not fancy that they can effect impossibilities in 
no time. A few extra rehearsals would sometimes prove 
serviceable—even economical. The chorus are also excel- 
lent ; but we fancy the contralti is hardly so powerful as last 
year. ‘The soprani are as good as ever. ' 
Mr. Gye, this year one of the republic of directors —the 
operatic Decemviri—as manager of the interior department, 
afforded the utmost satisfaction to all concerned. Thi’ gentle- 
man, by his talents and acute knowledge, is admirably qua- 
lified to preside over such an establishment as that of the 
Royal Italian Opera, Mr. Gye retains his office next year. 

In the ballet department, we have to notice the guod ser- 
vices of Mdlle. Louise Taglioni and M. Alexandre, both very 
clever artists. Méssrs. Grieve and Telbin have been the.chief 
scene-painters, and some of their best efforts may be.referred 
to the Mosé and Juive of the past season. ' 

Mons. Sainton, the chef d'attague, and Mr, Mellon, , the 
leader of the ballet, must not be omitted from particularities, 
Their services, both, were highly efficient, 2 

We have reason to believe that the theatre next year will 
be managed on the same principles as those which have go- 
verned it in the past season, bat with some desirable mo- 
difications, and that the artists entertain.a, confident hope 
of carrying on the war of 1851 with triumphant. success, 
That such may be the issue of their anticipations is our 
most sincere wish, 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 





HAYMARKET: 

Mr. Hupson, the popular actor of Irish parts, made his 
first appearance since his return from America on Monday 
night in Dion Bourcicault’s sparkling and vivacious two act 
comedy, the Knight of Arva, Mr. Hudson’s trip across the 
Atlantic turned out a very successful speculation, and, although 
the Yankees did not féte him as they did their stage darling, 
poor Power, nor burn bonfires for his coming, nor draw him 
into the city with silk ropes, nor offer to make him President 
of the United States, they nevertheless received him with open 
arms and open mouths, and filled his pocket with dollars. 
The Irish character, if well played on the stage, is sure to 
make the actor’s fortune in Yankeeland, where the natives 





a list of eight new operas, five of which were confidently 
promised. These were the Der; Freischutz of Weber ; Guido 
e Ginevra and La Juive of Halévy; Parasina of Donizetti; 





are at least four-thirds Hibernian in blood. . ‘That Mr, Hudson 
plays the Irishman well it would be rigid to deny ; and hence 
it was no more than what was expected, that the happy 
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illustrator of Paddy’s-whims and versatilities should be sent 
homeward sprinkled with the genuine dust of California, and 
crowned. with Yankee laurels. © | | 

Mr, Hudson’s reception on Monday night at the Haymarket 
was extremely hearty, and showed that the audience were not 
unforgetful_ of the former successes of the actor, and that they 
did, not. entirely overlook his recent triumphs in America. 
Mr. Hudson appeared in his own original character, the 
‘Knight of Arva, one of his best parte, and was received with 
considerable applause throughout. The bluntness and unso- 
phistication of the descendant of an ancestor who had a boat 
of his own in the deluge was capitally assumed, while the 
mixed soldierly and gentlemanly bearing did nut degenerate 
in the acting. Mr. Hudson introduced a song, and was 
encored ; but we could very well dispense with his singing 
where his acting is so much better. 

Miss Woolgar played the Princess Marina with infinite 
prettiness and lady-like ease. The part is not in reality 
adapted to Miss Woolgar’s style; but, in point of fact, that 
forms no objection to us. There is an independent charm in 
all. she undertakes which defies criticism. ‘The other parts 
were as well furnished as they could be from the Adelphi 
company. 

Mr. Hudson has continued to repeat the character of the 
Hibernian Knight throughout the week, and is received with 
unusual favour nightly. The other pieces have been Dumestic 
Economy, the Irish Lion—in which Mr. Hudson plays Tim 
Moore,—and La! Tempest-ah! the new burlesque. — 

The Adelphi Company remain but three weeks more in the 
Haymarket, and then resort to ‘their home in the Strand. 


OLYMPIC. 

Mx. W. Farren, who has moved the whole of his company 
from the New Strand Theatre to the larger establishment in 
Wych Street, commenced his season on Monday night. The 
very numerous audience who attended augured well for the 
success of his enlarged plan, 

Mr. Shirley Brooks’ favorite drama of The Daughter of the 
Stars, which has now had a “run” of some weeks, was the 
leading commodity of the evening, and was followed by a new 
burlesque, founded on the well-known fairy tale of The Dis- 
ereét Princess, and entitled The Princesses in the Tower. The 
story, which is composed of the vain attempts of a crafty 
prince to ensnare a wise young lady left by her father in a 
tower with two sisters, does not afford much opportunity. for 
visible incident, nor are all the adventures introduced. Still 
the author has contrived to put together a very compact little 
piece, in which there is sufficient variety of situation to pre- 
vent monotony, while the dialogue, and especially the parodies 
on popular songs, are remarkably smart. The talent of 
writing a parody so that the new words liave the jingle of the 
original is by no means universal, “and this talent is possessed 
in an eminent degree’ by the writer of the new burlesque. The 
character of the discreet princess was played with excellent 
tact by Mrs. Leigh Murray, who exactly understands how to 
point her words, and ‘gives an‘air of intelligence to every part 
she undertakes. Mr. H, Farten acted the crafty prince—an 
arduous character—with a great deal of spirit, and vivacity ; 
and Mr. Shalders, as an attendant on the princess, displayed 
much of that grotesque humour by which he seems destined 
to take a, peculiar position'in his profession. A burlesque 
combat, in which Messrs. H. Farren and Shalders imitated 
the old Coburg style of fighting, and Mrs. Leigh Murray was 
the protected female, was one of the best practical jokes of the 
evening, A fiend introduced into the story gave Mr. Norton 





an opportunity for a clever imitation of Mr. O. Smith. The 
piece was decidedly successful, and author and actors were 
enthusiastically called. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT LIVERPOOL, 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Our Philharmonic Society this week announced two concerts, for 
which they have engaged the only Italian artistes attainable this 
season, aS most of the stars of the operatic stage have already 
winged their way to St. Petersburg, Madrid, &e. In addition to 
this, the ¢ournées last year proved so unsatisfactory in a pecuniary 
sense, that no one would undertake to engage an extensive party 
this year, more particularly for Liverpool, where the Lind fever 
has. exhausted the pockets and enthusiasm of our concert-going 
folks. It was said that we should have Sontag, but being a very 
difficult lady to manage, her wanting too much money, and the 
reception of Jenny Lind, caused the countess prima donna and our 
worthy committee to fall out about the terms, the consequence of 
which disagreement will be, that for this year of grace, that most 
elegant and brilliant of vocalists will not enchant our ears with 
Rode’s variations, or her other peculiar vocal fluidities. 

The concert to which I more particularly wish to allude, took 
place on Tuesday evening, and as the evening was wet, and the car 
proprietors had all “struck,” the company who did not possess 
vehicles of their own were forced to walk. These unfortunate cir- 
cumstances kept many away, but yet the audience numbered 
upwards of 1100, many of whom, by permission of the committee, 
appeared in clothes that could not strictly be called “ full dress.” 

he artistes’ engaged were Parodi, De Meric, Gardoni, and Co 
letti, all of whom, with the exception of Gardoni, are strangers ig 
Liverpool, though their fame has long filled our ears. The following 
notice in a contemporary, the Liverpool Times, being quite my 
own ideas of the concert, will suit as well as anything original of 
my own writing: — ‘ 

“ Mdlle. Parodi has excited more interest amongst musical dille- 
tanti than young debutantes usually do, for she came to England 
with strong recommendations from Pasta, whose favourite pupil 
and companion she has been for many years past. Up to the pre- 
sent time she has been the subject of much controversy, her ad- 
mirers saying that she will in time be equal to Grisi, while others 
consider her to be clever and well taught, but nothing more. We 
cannot here enter into the question, but we think that concert 
singing is not Mdlle. Parodi’s forte; her appearance, voice, and 
style are more suited to the stage, where passion and histrionic 
talent hide the want of that elegance and refinement so necessary 
in the concert-room. She was encored in the ecavatina ‘ Alfin 
brillar” and much applauded for her singing of the famous prayer, 
‘ Casta diva,’ in which the classic purity of her style were advan- 
tageously displayed. 

“ Mdlle. de Meric possesses a fine contralto voice of considerable 
compass and flexibility, but her talents have not yet reached ma- 
turity. She sings carelessly, and evinces a want of good taste and 
feeling ; a fault pres ae ok doubtless, to the elevated position 
which the secession of Alboni and Angri,pla¢ed hér in‘at the Royal 
Italian Opera, and which has, we think, induced her to fancy herself 
a complete vocalist before she can be said to be a very good one. 
With time and. study Mdlle. de Meric may yet be a great singer, 
but at present she has much to learn. She sang the air ‘Cruda 
sorte’ with spirit, and was loudly encored. 

“ Signor Gardoni- possesses one of the most sympathetic tenor 
voices we ever heard, and sings with much taste and elegance, 
He is par excellence, the exponent of Donizetti’s sentimentalisms, 
and was deservedly encored in the airs ‘Spirito gentil’ and ‘ Una 
furtiva lagrima,’ which he sung with exceeding sweetness. 

“Signor Coletti, like Madile. Parodi, ought never to sing off the 
stage. His style is altogether suited for opera; in the concert- 
room. he.is heavy and lugubrious. A more careful and intellectual 
vocalist than Coletti seldom appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
In everything he was good ; and in J due Foscari his performance, 
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both musically and histrionically, has rarely been surpassed. He | Quartetto, “Mi manca) la voce” (Mosé in Eygitto), 
was encored in the air. of Mercadante’s ‘Leite voci,’ in which he Malle, Parodi, Mdlle, de. Meric, Signors Gardoni , 
displayed the full resources of his rich and powerful voice—a and Coletti. . 6 ee ew Rossini, 


baritone of great compass and depth. 

« The choir sang two of Morley’s madrigals exceedingly well. The 
band we thought worthy of more commendation than usual ; the 
overtures to Le Brasseur de Preston, Preciosa, and Henry IV. 
were all effectively played. 

“ Mr. Thomas, in consequence of the indisposition of Mr. Sorge, 
played De Beriot’s first concerto in D, with orchestral accompani- 
ments, and proved himself to be a perfect master of the violin. 
His whole performance was attentively listened to and much 
applauded. 

* The concert terminated at an early hour, and gave much satis- 
faction, though we conceive the selections were not greatly admired. 
The next concert takes place this evening, at which the same 
artistes will appear. Parodi is to sing the bacchanale, ‘ Viva il 
Vin,’ the gem of Za Tempesta.” 

The critic, J think, is rather too hard on De Meric, who was re- 
ceived very favourably, her dashing style of vocalism being of a 
sort which pleases a large audience ; yet the fair artiste has faults 
which I trust will soon be obliterated and forgotten., She has a 
fine carcer before her; but the old motto, “ Labor vincit omnia,” 
should be always before her eyes. Parodi, to my astonishment, 
sang once or twice out of tune. This may have been owing, 
perhaps, to the orchestra, or to a slight cold. Her appearance is 
essentially suited to the stage—every shade of feeling is clearly 
expressed on her face while singing ; but she was evidently not in 
voice, and I must hear her again before giving anything like a 
decided opinion, 

To-night perhaps, when they all appear again, they will give 
greater satisfaction, more particularly if the selection of the music 
is better. At the last concert there were one or two dreary 
trios, &c., which might as well have been omitted, At provincial 
concerts, quartets and other concerted pieces should be sparingly 
given, and only when they are of a lively description, for nothing 
tires an audience more than long duets, &ei, without tune, and 
which, without the proper dramatic accessories, cannot give pleasure 
either to the musician or mere listener. 

At the Amphitheatre, Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam have been 
playing in the Vicar of Wakefield and Leap Year with great 
success. The houses have been crowded nightly. The pieces 
were exceedingly well acted and put on the stage. J. H. N. 


Liverpool, Sept, 5, 1850. 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER, 
(From an occasional Correspondent.) 


A few of the great guns of Her Majesty’s Theatre have been 
transmitted by the London train to Manchester, and have been 
firing away with great eclat at the Concert Hall. ‘These large 
pounders included Malle. Parodi, Mdlle. de Meric, Signur Gardoni, 
and Coletti. Vivier, the celebrated horn player, assisted the guns. 
The concert took place on Monday evening, the programme of 
which runs as follows :— 


PART I, 


Wedding March 
The programme, it will be seen, consisted chiefly of pieces with 
which the public are somewhat too familiar, ‘and was deficient fn 
the higher class of music, though gathered from the operatic school. 
Mdlle. Parodi is a pupil of the celebrated Pasta, and in her style of 
singing gives some fuint idea of the great artist's manner. The fair 
artist sang here on Monday for the first time, and I can at once 
say she made a very favourable impression, Concert singing re: 
quires qualities peculiar to the occasion,—the quality of voice being 
a more important requisite than is demanded by the opera, where 
passionate declamation and action carry away the feelings of the 
auditor, and throw a veil over many deficiencies. Power in‘ the 
concert-room will not make amends for want of tone or quality, but 
Mademoiselle Parodi is not deficient in either. In Ricci’s “ Alfin 
brillar” she gave great satisfaction to her auditors, and was encored. 
The hacknied but beautitul quartet, “ Mi manca la voce,” was sung 
altogether in a somewhat slovenly manner, ‘This is so often the 
case with concerted music in the Concert Hall—the result of im- 
perfect rehearsal —that 1 am surprised a stricter rule is ‘not 
resorted to on the part of the directors. Mdlle. de Meric has’a 
decided contralto voice, her register running from F in the bass 
cleff to C in alt, whilst its quality, though a little throaty, is pure 
and pleasing. She sings also with much vivacity of style, and has 
evidently been well educated, but she betokens a want of finish, a 
sad drawback. She appears not to have turned out a satisfactor 

substitute for Alboni or Angri at Covent Garden. Nevertheless, 
she has undoubted talents, and can put them to good use. , 

Signor Gardoni possesses a voice which, in certain notes, has the 
rare quality of touching the feelings. His favourite aria, for instance, 
in La Figlia, contains a passage in which this tone is particularly 
observable ; aud, on Monday evening, he gave a similarly fine ex- 
pression to the romanza from La Favorita. ‘The romanza was 
encored, as was also.an aria from Don Sebastian. He delivered 
the latter in admirable style... ‘ 

Vivier, the wit, the humourist, and the talented artist, gave two 
of his extraordinary performances on the horn. The taste, feeling, 
and expression he throws into the instrument, are scarcely surpassed 
even by the ingenuity of his execution, peculiar and striking as are 
the effects he contrives to produce. It is not every one, professing 
to feel the beauties of music, who can understand him, but he is a 
true artist nevertheless, and his playing on this occasion richly 
deserved the encore which followed Benedict’s beautiful melody, 
‘Scenes of my youth,” 

Coletti has a rich and powerful bass voice, and knows the art of 
applying it effectively. He sang the music allotted to him with 
care and intelligence ; but I like him better on the stage than ip 
the concert-room. 

The orchestral overtures and accompaniments were given with 
precision and marked expression, but the absence of Mr. Jennings 
(principal oboe), in consequence of severe indisposition, made 
occasionally a break in the otherwise generally effective perform- 
ance. I understand that some of the big-wig, and tight-laced have 
found fault with the concert, though, on the whole, I scarcely 
think, on just grounds. 





MUSIC AT BATH, 
(From the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette.) 


Sonraa, the last star which has arisen on the musical horizon, 
or, rather, which has reappeared, after a temporary occultation, — 
shone out at our Assembly-rooms, on Saturday morning, with her 
usual brilliancy. She was surrounded by some lesser lights, which, 
while borrowing a radiance from their temporary asscciation with 
her, yet caused her to blaze more brilliantly by the force of con- 
trast. In truth, Sontag was ‘the star of the morning,” attracting 
multitudes of gazers, and wooing them from earthly thoughts by the 
coruscations of her genius. If she was less rapturously received 
than on the occasion of her last visit, the fact can be easily ac- 
counted for, The novelty of a first appearance, with its anticipa- 





Overture, ““DonJuan” . . . ., . «5 Mozart. 
Duo, “ Parlar spiegar” (Mose in Egitto), SignorGardoni 
and Signor Coletti 2... 1. wg Rossini. 

Aria, “Tl braccio mio conquise,’ Mdlle. Parodi. . Nicolini, 
Solo, Horn, Monsieur Vivier . . ri PF . VPwier, 
Cavatina, “ Cruda sorte” (L’ Italiana in Algeri), Malle. 

de Meric , . : : Raye ° + Rossini. 
Romanza, “Spirito gentil” (La Favorita), Sig. Gardoni Donisettis 
Terzetto, “ Si dira” (Agnese), Mdlle. Parodi, Mdlle. de 

Meric, and Signor Coletti . 08 othe: Pathe 

PART U. 

Overture, “ Ruler of the Spirits” Siig 0 - 9 Weber, 
Cavatina, “ Liete voci” (Zaira), Signor Coletti. . Mercadante, 
Duo, “Questo core” (Demetrio e Polibio), Malle. 

Parodi and Mdile, de Meric. , ° + « Donizetti, 
Fantasia, Horn, Monsieur Vivier , ; ° . Vivier, 
Rondo, “ Alfin brillar,” Mdlle, Parodi o'4” hori, 


tions of coming delight and its raptures of satisfied expectation, was 
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no longer an element in the enjoyment of the audience. There was 
no symptom of decline in the powers of this accomplished lady. 
Her voice rang out brilliant and dulcet as ever, her intonation was 
faultless, and her taste refined to the highest degree. In the Swiss 
airs composed for her by Eckert, her bird-like warblings were 
thrown off with an ease and a sparkling brilliance such as we have 
never heard surpassed. Her other songs were “ La Ziugara” 
(Donizetti, Bishgp’s ballad, ‘‘ Home, sweet home!” followed by 

Bid me discourse,” by the same composer, The introduction of 
“ Home, sweet home!” was a decided “hit,” To ears which, for 
ap. hour and a half, had been listening to the gorgeous flights of the 
Italian, school, the simple music of this almost national canzonet 
came with a singularly pleasing effect, like the music of streams to 
the traveller in Eastern deserts, ‘This concert introduced to a 
Bath public Signor Calzolari and Signor Gardoni, both excellent 
tenors. . We admired the Jatter much in Donizetti’s romanza, “ Una 
virgine,” a finished and telling performance. Signor Calzolari’s 
voice is too metallic in its quality to be thoroughly pleasing, but, 
nevertheless, his scientific mode of managing his organ places him 
in avery respectable rank in his profession. Mdlle. Parodi, we 
hear, was a favourite pupil of Pasta, whom she closely resembles. 
Her singing is thoroughly dramatic, and her energetic manner 
occasionally very effective. Her yoice is deficient in compass, but 
sound and powerful as a trumpet. She was encored in “ Viva il 
yin,’ the bacchanalian song in Halévy’s Tempest. Signor F. 
Lablache ably eoppnned a subordinate but important post—that of 
pianist. We wish he had given us one or two of his clever buffo 
gougs, in addition to his duet with Calzolari. The concert was 


. Well, and, fashionably attended, and passed off with entire eatisfac- 
tion to those present, 





MUSIC AT READING, 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Ma, Venva, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, gave a grand concert in 
the Town Hall on Monday week, at which Madame Sontag, Mdlle. 
Parodi, and the Signors Lablache, Calzolari, and Gardoni, assisted, 
So strong an array of talent has not been presented to the Reading 
audiences for many years. I have seldom, if ever, had the pleasure 
to witness so complete and so successful an issue to a musical 
entertainment, Some considerable time previous to the hour of 
Opeuing the hall gates, carriages began to draw up, and from that 

ime to eight o'clock a scene of constant excitement was k>pt up 
in the market-place by the succession of arrivals, and so complete 
was the line, and also so extensive, that parties found it necessar 
to abandon their vehicles and make their way on foot to the Hall 
doors, to secure admission, The appearance of the Hall, about 
eight o'clock, was peculiarly striking, nearly every available seat 
was secured, and a more brilliant display of beauty and fashion hag 
not for many years been exhibited in the same arena. It recalled 
the remembrance of the evehings of musical festivals of bygone 
times, when the éite.of county, town, and neighbourhood, attracted 
by the unrivalled vocalists of those days, gave a celebrity to the 

erkshire Musical Festival, not far inferior to that enjoyed by the 
still older established meetings of Gloucester, Hereford, and 
Worcester, 

The Town Hall upon the present occasion continued to fill, and 
it was found necessary to have recoyrse to the Courts, which were 
made as convenient as time would permit for the reception of com- 
pany. ‘The whole assembly could not have been very far from 700, 
and the tout ensemble presented a scene not easily forgotten. The 
concert commenced with a duett by Mdlle. Parodi and Signor 
Calzolari, in which the voices of these accomplished vocalists finely 
harmonized, Signor Gardoni was introduced in a well-established 
French song, “ Jusqu’a toi,” which gave full scope to his range, 
and equal evidence of his sweetness and power of execution, The, 
great attraction of the evening, Madame Sontag, then appeared 
and by her ‘unassuming affability, and lady-like deportment, imme- 
diately captivated the goodwill of the whole company. An aria 
called “ La Zingara,” composed for the purpose of exhibiting some 
of the beauties of this delightful sangstreae, was selected to prove, 


and. that “indisputably,§ that the voice which! twenty years ago 





enchanted the British public still retained all its roundness, its 
flexibility, its power, and its compass. 

A duett followed between Signors Calzolari and Lablache, where 
the light tenor notes of the former rose and sunk, richly supported 
by the sustaining tones of the bass. Mdlle. Parodi, in a recitative 
and aria, by Verdi, gave a specimen of her extent and power ; she 
promises to take a first-rate position, after a few seasons of further 
exercise. A variety was given to the entertainment by the per- 
formance of Mr. Case on the Concertina: the effects which may 
be developed on this instrument, as well as its imitative qualities, 
were brought out in a surprising manner by this performer. Mr. 
Case’s performance was received with loud applause, but I cannot 
help thinking a solo on his instrument would have been better 
suited to another time and another place. The audience, however, 
appeared to think otherwise, and I have no right to take exceptions. 

After a duett between Madame Sontag and Signor Gardoni, and 
a very delightful Romanza by Signor Calzolari, the first part was 
concluded by one of the most striking and effective performances 
of the evening,—the Swiss airs sung by Madame Sontag, the ac- 
companiments being exquisitely produced by the combined har- 
mony of the other voices: these airs were particularly adapted to 
display the scientific powers possessed by Madame Sontag, and her 
immense facility. An encore instantly followed the close of the 
piece, which was acceded to with increased effect. 

The Second Part opened with Rossini’s quartet ‘‘ Mi manca la 
Voce ;” it was a beautiful instance of combined harmonies. ‘The 
Canzone, “ Vivail Vin,” was sung with such fire and spirit by 
Mdlle. Parodi that a rapturous encore was immediately called forth. 
Signor Culzolari then gave the very favourite serenade from Don 
Pasquale, in which his fine tenor voice told with great sweetness. 
The German air, “‘ Aut demWassie,” was one of the gems. of the 
evening. Madame Sontag, in this composition, gave a fine instance 
of her notes of “linked sweetness long drawn out :” it was thought 
by some one of the finest performances of the evening. Signor 
Gardoni, in a romanza “Una Vergine,” threw in so much eneney 
and volume of tone that its repetition was immediately demanded. 
The crowning effort of the whole was, perhaps, the “ Bid me dis- 
course” of Madame Sontag, the concluding bars of which, and the 
magnificent shake, repeated and prolonged in the highest range, 
were breathlessly listened to; it produced the most intense effect 
amongst the auditors. An encore was scarcely to be complied 
with, but the substitution of ‘* Home, sweet home” was given, and 
that with such peculiar feeling, clearness, and softness, that it proved 
quite a rival performance to the preceding specimen of finished 
execution. The vocalists all joined in a Finale piece, ‘‘ Siamo 
ciechi,” which was rapturously encored, “God save the Queen” 
gave the close to one of the finest vocal concerts heard in the Town 
Hall for many years, and which must have proved satisfactory in 
every respect to the spirited promoter. 





THE GRAND ORGAN AT THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION, 
LIVERPOOL, 
(From the Liverpool Mail.) 


Some time ago, we promised to give our readers a description of 
this instrument, and have on several occasions been reminded of it 
by various correspondents, The organ was opened under un- 
favourable circumstances, It may be remembered that, owing to 
the illness of the builder, and several unforeseen disappointments, 
the great organ, and a considerable portion of the age orgen, 
were not ready upon that occasion, and that the choir and swell 
organs were not in the most perfect tune, The metropolitan 
organist who opened it—naturally feeling apprehensive that his 
reputation might suffer by performing upon the organ in its imper- 
fect condition—-stated his case to the audience, and produced 
thereby an unfavourable impression of the instrument. Alter this, 
its progress towards completion was so very slow that our patience 
became exhausted, and we ceased to think of it, The aonounced 
engagement of Mr, Hopkins, the celebrated London organist, by 
whom it was designed, to perform upon it next week, has again, 
however, called our attention to the subject, and, finding that the 
organ is now complete, we have no longer any hesitation in re- 
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deeming our promise, premising that our reason for not having 
done so sooner arose from a wish not to injure the builder by a 
premature notice of an unfinished instrument. 

The organ is built according to the German plan, by which the 
utmost grandeur can be obtained at the least cost. For a Jong time 
the C organ wa8 regarded with dislike by English crganists, but, 
as the majority of them can now pedal, ur are learning to do so, 
their prejudice is rapidly. changing into admiration, as they find that 
they can produce much finer effects by the use of pedals than by 
doubling the octave with the leit hand, according to the previous 
English style of performance. Indeed, it is but common justice to 
Dr. Gauntlett to say that he has done much to induce the use of 
this description of organ in England. We believe that the first C 
organ erected in Liverpool was introduced by him into Dr. Raffles’ 
chapel, since which period few G organs have been built in the 
town. Without any further preface, we shall give a specification 
of the organ, and comment upon it afterwards. 

The instrument has 47 draw stops—three manuals from CC to G 
altissimo (56 notes), and a pedal organ from CCC to fiddle G 
(32 notes). It has seven copulas and six composition pedals, of 
which four are on the great and two on the pedal organ. The 
pipes are of spotted metal, containing at least half of its weight of 
tin, as indicated by the spot. 

GREAT ORGAN. 
13 stops—16 ranks. * 

1. Bourdon, } 

2. -Tenoroon. 


CHOIR ORGAN. 
11 stups— 9 ranks, 

1, Open diapason. 
2. Stopped dlapason. 


3. Great open diapason. 3. Claribella. 

4; Small open diapason. 4. Keraulophon. 
5. Stopped. diapason. 5. Dulciana. 

$ Principal. 6. Principal. 

4%, Twelfth. 7. Flute. 

8.. Fifteenth. 8, Piccolo. 

9. Sesquialtra and cornet—3 ranks. 9. Fifteenth. 

10. Mixture—3 ranks. 10. Bassoon. } 
11. Sharp twentieth, 11, Clarionet. 


12, Trumpet. PEDAL ORGAN. 
13, Clarion, '” } stops—12 ranks. 


1. di 
5 gee aes 


3..Principal. 
4, Twelfth. 
"SWELL ORGAN. 5. Fifteenth. 
9 stops— 11 ranks. 6. Mixture—6 ranks, 
1. Double diapason. 7. Posaune. 
COPULAS. 


2. Open diapason. 







3. Stopped diapason. 
, 4 Principal. 
5. Fifteenth. 


, 6. Echo dulciana cornet—3 ranks. - 


7. Cornopean. 
; 8. Oboe.” 
9 Clarion. 


1. Swell to great. 

2. Choir to swell. 

3. Sub-octave choir to great. 
4, Swell to pedals, 

5. Choir to pedals, 

6, Great to pedals. 
Super-octave to pedals, 





Those who understand an organ, will see that this specification 
contains almost every essential of a perfect instrument. Indeed, 
-the only additions which we could suggest would be a double reed 
in the swell or a sub-octave coupler of the swell to the great, and a 
small metal open diapason in the pedal organ. Of solo stops there 
is every useful variety. The piccolo is remarkably soft and clear, 
and we have heard that Mr. Hopkins was so much pleased with it 
that he intends introducing one by the same builder into his own 
exquisite organ at the Temple Church. The flute and claribella 
are likewise charming stops, and the keraulophon (a novel stop in- 
vented. by Mr. Gray, of London, and which we believe Mr. Jackson, 
the builder of the Collegiate organ, was the first to introduce to 
Liverpool, in the organ which he temporarily erected at the Col- 
legiate Institution,) is an excellent substitute for the violin. The 
clarionet is a very fair reed. The swell organ is one of the best 
we bave heard, and is not equalled in Liverpool. It possesses 
great variety, and, when tastefully combined with the great organ, 
is capable of some delightful effects, from the surprising extent of 
crescendo ‘of which it is capable, arising from the employment of 
three boxes instead of one to contain the pipes—a happy contri- 
vance of the builder, by which a more swelling effect is realised 
than in any other CC swell organ which we have listened to. In- 
deed, the idea seems in theory so simple, that it is strauge it has 
not hitherto been' adopted. ‘The great-organ is an instrument of 


the reception of an organ. 
aseries of steps, atthe top of which there is atiother platform. 


Beneath this upper platform is a spatious room, ‘in’ which’ the 
builder has placed the bellows, the vast size of which is ‘not only 
productive of i 

purposes, enables a boy to keep up an unfailing supply of it. «' The 
manual and pedal claviers are connected with their respective 
organs by means of a long movement, and are placed at the-bottom 
of the steps of the orchestra, by which the organist is placed in 
immediate contiguity with the leader and conductor, with the choir 
fronting him, and is able to listen to the’ effects he is produciig, 
equally with his audience. 
not improved by the distance of the key-boards, but this disadvan- 
tage is slight indeed in comparison with the manifest advantages 
obtained. The windchests are placed near the floor of the: upper 
platform, by which the sound is kept down, and the swell:box and 
sixteen-feet pipes are better concealed from the view of: the 


audience. 





ower and grandeur. _ Mr. Jackson is happy iu the proportion of 
is harmonic stops, by which he has produced sparkling’ biliancy 





without screaming or noise. The diapasong are full, firm,’and tich, ° 
‘and will challenge a ccmparison with ‘those°of"any othér organ. 
The reeds are powerful and effective.’ “Thé pedal is w continuation 
of the great organ in all its important features, with an extraordi: - 
nary upward range, and a good pedalist could desire’ nothing better 
for obligato accompaniments, 
amidst the harmonics, and imparts a remarkable’ piquancy, which 
must be heard to be appreciated. The'sixtéen-feet reed in the pedal: 
organ adds extraordinar 

the organ, of which the b 
are well designed, and together with the composition pedals '(whiett 
are so contrived as to be capable of producing any combinations’ on | 
the great organ which may be previously desired) ‘present facilities 
to the experienced organist, which he cannot fail to appreciate. 


The sharp twentieth stands’ out 


richness arid power to the other parts of 
uilder may be justly proud. ' ‘The copulas 


The orchestra of the Collegiate Lecture-hall is well adapted for 
It rises from the lecturer's ‘pilattorm by 


rfect steadiness of wind, but likewise, ‘for ordindry 


It must be allowed thatthe’ touch is 


We must not omit to notice the: imposing appearance of the 


organ-case,—an adjunct certainly of no. importance to the tone of 
the instrument ; but at the same time it must. be admitted that the 
public in general (and we are ndt ®xempt trom ‘the -failing) are far 
too apt to judge from appearances. 
furnished by Mr. Bishop, the worthy professor of drawing at the 


The design of the’ case wus 


Institution, to whose good taste it will, we trust, be an enduring 
monument. 

From what we have said it may be gathered that we like the 
It is a noble addition to the instruments of ourtown;’at 
which it may fairly be said to stand at the head, and by its con- 
struction Mr. Jackson has not only placed himself in the first rank 
of provincial organ-builders, but rendered it a matter for grave 
consideration, whether there will be any necessity to incur the 
expense of a London organ in the future orders which may be 
given from Liverpool, sceing that we possess in the town itself 
builder of such remarkable ability and experierice. 


organ. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


(To the Editor of the Musical Wortd:) 


Dear Sin,—In my hitirried letter which you were kind enough 
to insert in the Musical World of the 10th of August, 1 was unable 
to say a tithe of what | wished ; I shall, therefore, now trouble you 
with additional reasons to show the necessity of an association of 
some kind amongst those who are really and truly musicians—which 
word, I wish it to be understood, I use in its enlarged and compre- 
hensive sense. 

I am fully aware how all-important it is really to make musicians 
(or, indeed, any other class) entisely sensible of the recessity of 
any proposition which may be broached, that you may gain the 
suffrages, not only of their sympathies, but also of their under- 
standings. I shall, therefore, first direct attention to the vast in- 
fluence—almost unlimited—the musical profession united can 
exercise over the publishing trade. I trust 1 shall, not be mis- 
understood as wishing to advocate any improper or illiberal com- 
bination, but such a just and legitimate influence as the intellectyal 


and tre musician, is fully, entitled 10 exercise for the real 
n exe Be ret er al 


ment of his art—epart altogether from mercenary ¢ 
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and which would really. tend-to the.general benefit of society. 1 
think it-is almost .unnecessary for..me.to state, that amongst the 
music-publishing irade.there are very few.who pretend to any real 
knowledge of music; they. candidly tell you that they care little or 
nothing about, the. intrinsic merits. of, any work they intend to 
publish. What they require is, that an author shall have what in 
publishing parlance is called a name,; it matters not to them how 
acquired, whether by mere manual dexterity or legerdemain, or by 
notoriety acquired by any other means, good or bad; and I have 
no.doubt that if the iniquitous. and. unfortunate Mannings or Rush 
had been able to have written a. song or. polka, or any other light 
piece of nmusic, that the most intense competition would have been 
excited amongst the music trade, as would have been the case also 
amongst the literary publishers.of Paternoster Row for any literary 
work from the same hands, because they enter into business entirely 
upon the principle of a money speculation, and therefure do not 
attempt to dictate to the public what they shall buy, but merely 
offer that'which they believe will be most eagerly bought. The 
prineiple.is.very correct as far as it goes; and I shall leave it to 
each of my readers to determine for himself how far it does go in 
the advancement of true art; at any rate, the intellectual composer 
is shunned. almost as a pest, and excites nearly as much horror in 
the trade, as the one-eyed giant who ate I don’t know how many 
children for breakfast did amongst little boys and girls of the last 
generation. 

Many of my readers will also be aware of the very liberal offers 
that; are: made in the present day for the copyright of musical 
works...-Some publishers are.so excessively liberal in their offers 
that, the, wonder }is how they ean. possibly manage. to keep out of 
the Gazette or the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. Some are so liberal 
as,to offer to bring out a work for you upon the terms that you take 
somany copies at such a price as will cover all the expenses of 
engraving, printing, and publishing, with a litile overplus by way 
of profit for their patronage and. condescension of your work, aiid 
retaining-of course the plates. and,copyright for the great risk they 
run‘in| the speculation. . Othersy. again, are so liberal as to offer for 
the plates and copyright of a work you,may.have published at your 
tisk, the. value of, the plates as old pewter, to bé paid to you in 
inusic from their own catalogue. ; 

A:xtell-known publisher said to me some time since, ‘< Sir, the 
publishing trade has arrived at such a state that it has become a 
seiéneé ;” and with the knowledge of such facte as these 1 was of course 
entirely dumb-foundered, 1 could no more conjure up a negative to 
this:proposition than I could, “ raise spirits from the vasty deep.” 
I was obliged silently to confess that indeed it bad become a 
“science ;” and a very “exact. science” indeed was I compelled 
mutely to acknowledge it had become. 

Need we wonder, therefore, when we look at the principles which 
awe music publishing, at the quantity of music of a most inferior 

ind which issues from the press; or that the intellectual and 
sterling musician is unfairly elbowed from his just position? Need 
we wonder, even if there were no other causes for it, that music is 
sought by the vast majority as a sensual rather than an intellectual 
pleasure ; and that people are amazed if you tell them that any other 
faculties than mere “time” and “tune” are necessary to form a 
real musician—that they almost believe you are telling some fairy 
tale if. you tell them that the most skilful invention, the most 
dexterous ingénuity, the most enlarged and comprehensive powers 
of design, and the. highest poetical conceptions, are necessary in 
the production of a great musical work. | 

And I will here ask any reflecting musician whether he can 
deny that the time has arrived that we should seck some remedy 
for this state of things? I will further ask if he can suggest any 
remedy so well adapted to accomplish the object as that those who 
really understand their att, who have made it their study, should be 
enabled to exercise such a fair and legitimate influence us will tend 
to arrest this.very unhealthy and unnatural state of things; and I 
see not how it can be done but through an association such as | 
propose. 

Musicians suffer themselves to be too much dictated to in matters 
relating to their art by persons totally ignorant and devoid of taste ; 
they too often permit the novice to assume the position of the 


master, and suffer themselyes'té be pushed into ‘the place of the: 





novice, which is a very powerful cause of degradation to the pro- 
fession. This is especially the case with parish and other organists. 
I will here take the opportunity of offering’ my most decided 
protest against the harlequinade of trials of skill in the appointment 
of organists as one of the most powerful causes of degradation to 
the profession, Sometimes you have on these occasions a com- 
mittée of ladies and gentlemen acting as umpires; at others, you 
have an organist of reputation acting in this capacity ; and on one 
occasion 1 was present when the parish clerk acted as umpire, at 
Bermondsey New Church: . 

Even if musicians of skill and judgment were always selected as 
umpires, there are so many things co-operating against a really fair 
decision, that it would be well if the system was entirely abolished. 
In the first place, there ig the great diversity of taste ; sometimes 
you might have an Handelian ; at others, a Bachist ; and at others, 
one who preferred the modern orchestral style, and would be least 
pleased by movements from the symphonies and instrumental 
quartets, &c., of the great masters; and at another, you might 
have one who preferred extemporaneous performance. Sometimes 
the performance might take place on a C pedal organ with two 
octaves ; at others, on a G'pedal, with an octave and a half, or even 
it might happen with only one octave ; sometimes on an organ of 
three rows of keys, at others only two, there being the utmost 
diversity amongst organs. Them again, the tests are very often 
exceedingly defective, and at the late trial of skill (as it is called) 
for the office of organist to the Mechanics’ Hall, at Nottingham, & 
movement from one of the most generally-known musical works 
extant— The Creution—was given as a test for sight-playing.., The 
offices of bishop, or judge, or physician to a public hospital are at 
least as important as the office of organist, yet candidates for these 
important offices are not required publicly to exhibit théir Skid. 
We never hear the embryo bishop exhibiting his knowledge ol 
Divinity, or his genius for preaching; or the candidate for the 
jndgeship exhibiting publicly against others his legal acumen and 
knowledge ; and would it not tend to the great degradation of Goth 
bishop and judge if it were so? LUBED Bas 

As [ find that I caynot, possibly say all that I find necessary in 
time for your next public »1 must conclude this letter abruptly, 
and take an early opportunity. of troubling you again.—I am, sir, 
your very obedient servant, Epwarp Dearie. 


* 








MISS EMILY NEWCOMB2’S CONCERT AT PLYMOUTH. | - 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tuts talented young artiste gave a concert at our Theatre 
Royal on Thursday evening, which proved a most brilliant enter- 
tainment. ‘Thepublic responded with real earnest to Miss Emily 
Newcombe’s appeal for support on the occasion. The boxes were 
all taken many days before the concert ; it became necessary, in 
consequence, to place seats on the stage—an unpl t fe 
for the artistes cugaged, particularly for the instrumentalist herself, 
who was naturally suffering in some degree from a timidity on her 
first appearatice in public in the town where her father is held in 
such high esteem as director of the-theatre.. ‘The following was,the 
programme :— 





PART I, 
Duetto, “ Ah morir” (Zynani), Mdlle, Parodi and Sig. 
Calzolari . ° : . . . » 
Romanza, “ Jusqu’a toi,” Sig. Gardoni $ . 
Aria, “ La Zingara” (The Gipsy), Madame Sontag 
(Composed expressly for Madame Sontag). 
Duetto, “O la Bella” (Betly), Sig.,Calzolari and Sig. 
F, Lablache e : ° 4 - NidicSts 
Grand Fantasia, “La Sonnanibula,” Miss Eniily 
Newcombe . , 
Recit. e Aria, ‘ “Sempre 
_ Mdile. Parodi, . ° R . . : 
Duetto, “Da quel di” (Linda), Madame Sontag and 
Sig. Gardoni . . Bron, SP a : 
Romanza, “ Bell adorato” (Giuramento), Sig. Calzolari 
Swiss Aire, Madame Sontag) - + tis 
’ 5 (Composed for Madame Sontag). 


alba” (Giovauni d’ Arco), 
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PART II. 


Quartetto, “Mi manca la Voce” (Mosé), Madame 
Sontag, Madlle. Parodi, Signori Calzolari and 
Gardoni. : . ° Jagat ‘eee 

Canzone, “ Viva il Vine” (La Tempesta), Malle. Parodi 

Serenade, “Com e Gentil” (Don Pasquale) Signor 
Calzolari . ° . ° . ° . ‘ 

Grand Fantasia, “I Puritani,” Miss Emily Newcombe 

Romanza, * Una Vergine” (Favorita), Sig. Gardoni , 

Song, “Bid me discourse,” Madame Sontag Stay 

Carnivale, “Siamo ciechi,” by the Principal Singers . 


Rossini. 
Halévy. 


Donizetti. 
Thalberg. 
Donizetti. 

Sir. H. Bishop, 
Rossini, 


The parties who assisted at this brilliant affair included, as you 
will see, two prima donnas, two tenors, a bass, besides the young 
lady herself, who created much interest among her friends from the 
striking debut she made at Exeter some two months since. Such a 
combination of talent in a country town is unusual, and it wonld 
indeed have been surprising if there had been less excitement than 
was evinced on Thursday evening. Sontag was received with great 
favour, and was encored in ‘‘ La Zingara.” Calzolari and F. La- 
blache were encored in the duet ‘O la Bella.” Then came the 
grand fantasia from the Sonnambula, arranged by Thalberg, and 
playeg by his pupil, Miss Emily Newcombe, who, from the enthu- 
siastic reception she met with, added to being literally hemmed in 
on all sides by the crowd, at first Jooked nervous, but on being 
seated at the piano she showed herself as much mistress of it as her 
father ever did master of his animal, when seated on his old favorite 
Cannonball, with the determination of winning the Great Liver- 
pool in clipping style, and leaving all behind him: but horses have 
nothing to do with music. To be brief, Miss Emily Newcombe 
once at the instrument displayed talents that well merited the 
eulogies bestowed on her by the local press at Exeter. She was 
led from her seat amid the waving of handkerchiefs of the ladies, 
and the reiterated plandits of the gentlemen. She played with neat 
execution and expression, and I have no doubt that next season will 
find her one of the most popular pianistes among the concert givers 
in London. Parodi sung “Sempre alba” with great taste, but 
Verdi did not seem to be popular at Plymouth. The Swiss airs by 
Sontag were rapturously encored. 

In the second part Parodi was encored in “ Viva il Vine,” as 
was Calzolari in “Come e gentil,” from Don Pasquale. Miss 
Emily Newcombe then played another of Thalberg’s pieces from 
the Puritani, which elicited the same enthusiastic applause, and 
the pleasing congratulations both of the artistes and her friends, 
as the Sonnambula, Sontag substituted ‘‘ Home, sweet home,”by 
the particular wish of many of the audience, for “ Auf dem Was- 
sie,” of Schubert. The encore was as unanimous as that of Gardoni 
(who was in excellent voice), for ‘‘ Una vergine”, from the Favorita. 
** Siamo ciechi,” by the principal singers, ended the most brilliant 
concert given in the west of England. T. E. B. 





NEW LIFE AND OLD LEARNING. 


Tuere is not, in the whole of Bacon’s writings, a remark 
more profoundly characteristic of the man and his philosophy, 
than is embodied in his epigram that Antiquity is the Youth 
of the World. If men could only have had the courage to act 
upon this truth as soon as it was pointed out,—if they could 
but have seen, that, in their mode of reckoning antiquity, 
they made always the mistake of beginning the calculations 
from the wrong end, and that, in everything relating to the 
progress of knowledge, and the advancement of the species, 
the Present, not the Past, should be deemed of superior 
authority,—how many miseries society would have spared 
itself, and how much earlier it would have profited by the 
greatest of its teachers, Experience ! 

“ For antiquity,” says Lord Bacon, “the opinion which 
men eherish concerning it is altogether negligent, and scarcely 
congruous even to the name. ‘For the old age and grandevity 
of the world are to be truly counted as antiquity ; which are 





properly to be ascribed to our times, not to the younger age 
of the world, such as it was with the» ancients, Since that 
age, in respect to us indeed, is ancient and greater; but in 
respect to the world itself, was new and lesser. And in 
reality, as we look for a greater acquaintance with human 
affairs, and a more mature judgment, from an old than from a 
young man, on account of his experience, and the variety and 
abundance of the things which he has seen, and heard, and 
considered, just so it is fit also that much greater things be 
expected from our age (if it knew its strength, and would 
endeavour and apply) than from the old times; as being a 
more advanced age of the world, and enlarged and aceumulate 
with numberless experiences and observations,” 

Have these pregnant sentences lost their meaning in the 
two centuries and a half that have since rolled away? Let 
us take the wealthiest and most distinguished seminary. of 
learning now existing in England, and judge. 

At the commencement of the present century, when the 
Novum Organum had been written nearly two hundred years, 
the examinations at the University of Oxford, so far as they 
were scientific at all, and not restricted to learned languages, 
turned entirely on the scholastic logic which the Novum 
Organum had shown to be a foul obstruction to knowledge. 
The new and true logic, as explained by Bacon, was never 
mentioned in the venerable place ; and the new discoveries of 
the laws of nature to which it had led formed no part of the 
general course of study, or of the subjects of public examina- 
tion. It was quite possible for an Oxford man to have brought 
away a distinguished degree in the sciences, without knowing 
the traths of universal gravitation, or of the celestial motions, 
or of the planetary forces, or of any one of ‘the ‘provisions 
made by nature for the stability of the system we inhabit ; 
and the very highest Oxford. degree in the non-scientific 
departments, did not imply, any more than it does even yet, 
the remotest knowledge of modern languages or literature, of 
modern history or philosophy, of whether it might not have 
been Cromwell who discovered America, or Columbus who 
fought at Marston Moor. For any interest that the students 
at Oxford University were required to take in such matters, 
the past three hundred years might never have existed, or 
have been utterly annihilated, and all their wondrous burden 
of experiences melted into air, 

It was not until after the nineteenth century had begun, 
that some sense of what had been going on in the world out» 
side crept into the cloisters at Oxford. Statutes were then 
passed to recognise the Newtonian improvements in philo- 
sophy, and recommending, though not necessitating, their 
adoption into the course for honours. Honours, nevertheless, 
continued to be taken without them; and it is notorious that 
the soil has been ungenial to their growth, and that they never 
have flourished in it. Oxford, in effect, continued up to this 
day no other than it was four centuries ago. Apart from the 
doubtful discipline of life and manners attainable within its 
walls, it is still no more than a huge theological school, where 
the lay youth of England are admitted to participate in such 
meagre allowance of intellectual training as the clergy think 
safe for themselves; where Manchester and Birmingham are 
ignored; where the Greek and Latin authors continue in the 
same esteem as when they actually contained whatever ex+ 
isted of learning left upon the earth, and no education could 
proceed without them; and from which there issue into the 
world yearly reinforcements of the upper classes of society, 
less able to cope with the wants and duties that surround 
them, and less acquainted with the laws and operations. by 
which the present is to be guided into the future, than any 
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self-taught merchant's clerk at Liverpool, or any sharp 
engineer's lad at the railway in Euston Square, 

Now, what has been the answer from Oxford, when re- 
proaches of this kind have. been addressed to it? What was 
its answer when ridiculed, forty years ago, for teaching what 
rational men had. been laughing at for more than a century? It 
amounted to this—that so intimately had the original statutes 
of the University interwoven the Aristotelian methods with the 
whole.course of its studies and exercises, and.so sacredly were 
its officers. bound to see to the enforcement of those statutes, 
that the last. stronghold from which any such learning could 
be dislodged was the University, to which its mere forms and 
practices unhappily continued to be essential, even long after 
every vestige of reality had vanished out of them. In other 
words, it: was confessed that Oxford had been so constructed 
as a place of study, that the rules and statutes which should 
have been framed for the reception of truth, in whatever 
quarter it might appear, had turned out to be only available 
for the retention and perpetuation of error ;: and that educa- 
tion, whose express province everywhere else was to absorb 
and»make profit of every new acquisition, was miserably bound, 
on this spot only, to reject them all. Precisely the same argu- 
ments have very lately been repeated. When the great “ whip ” 
of the country parsons brought up a majority against the 
Modern History statute, twelye months ago, this was the plea 
on whieh bigotry rallied her forces; and when, more recently, 
the statute was again proposed, the same plea would have 
secured it the same reception, if the old flock of reverend 
Thwack-’ums had not meanwhile tired of the expense and 
trouble of being dragged in a drove from their parsonages to 
the Senate House, to bleat forth ignorant non placeis. 

‘As it was, the History statute was passed with its notable 
limitations against the events of the last sixty years. The 
Oxford Scholar may now sail down the stream of modern 
story as long as the water is smooth, or the storm seen only 
in the distance ; but as he nears the explosive point of 1789, 
of ‘which the vast and terrible wrecks are still tumbling 
around us, a huge board warns him of ‘ danger,” and his 
frail little cock-boat of history is driven forcibly all the way 
back again. Such is the point ofadvance to which the pre- 
sent year of our Lord has brought the University of Oxford. 
Such is the provision made at the wealthiest place of education 
in the world, in the middle of the nineteenth century, for that 
true and subtle understanding of modern life and institutions 
on which the peaceful development of the twentieth century 
will mainly depend! But Oxford was founded by a Church, 
which, amid all ludicrous surrounding evidences of her 
failures and her follies, still claims to be infallible; and the 
worst peculiarities of the founder cleave to the foundation, The 
néxt fifty years will have to show, however, whether an insti- 
tution shall be allowed to continue in the annual disposal of 
some half million or more of money fora purpose she so mani- 
festly mistakes, that even the learning she prefers to every 
other is less taught to her seholars for the wisdom to be found 
in it, than for mere constructive skill in the language by which 
that wisdom is conveyed. 

Sydney Smith has remarked it as one of the great advan- 
tages of the classical education in which we are trained in this 
country, that it sets before us so many examples of sublimity 
in action, and of sublimity in thought. “It is impossible for 
us,” he exclaims, in one of those noble lectures on moral phi- 
losophy of which the fragments have recently been published, 
‘* in the first and most ardent years of life, to read the great 
actions of the two greatest nations in the world, so beautifully 
related, without catehing, ourselves, some taste for greatness, 





and a love for that glory which is gained by doing greater and 
better things than other men. And though the state of order 
and discipline into which the world is brought, does not 
enable a man frequently to do such things, as every day pro- 
duced in the fierce and eventful democraties of Greece and 
Rome, yet, to love that which is great is the best security for 
hating that which is little—the best cure for envy—the safest 
antidote for revenge—the surest pledge for the abhorrence of 
malice—the noblest incitement to love truth and manly inde 
pendence and honourable labour, to glory in spotless inno- 
cence, and build up the system of life upon the rock of 
integrity.” 

But is the opportunity fairly afforded for this? Is not the 
attention which ought to be fixed upon Things, to secure any 
part of the gain thus eloquently set before us, for the most 
part distracted and occupied by Words, in the system which 
commonly prevails? Has not the labour to be undergone in 
obtaining the ready verbal skill exacted in College exami- 
nations, a direct tendency to weaken our pleasure in the 
history, philosophy, or poetry on which we grind and sharpen 
that verbal skill? We apprehend that this is really the case; 
and that the old learning which Oxford persists in thinking 
all-sufficient for the wants of our new and busy life, is taught 
upon a method which strips it of its noblest lessons, and 
withers its choicest fruit. 

The question is a most serious one for those whom it most 
immediately concerns, and whom it should warn of the danger 
of too manifestly lagging behind the time. At this moment 
power is changing hands, as certainly as in the days of those 
subtle and eager men who seated the ancient learning on its 
throne; and who would as> surely depose it now, if founding 
new universities amongst us, and give it but’its due and 
proper place in the expanding circles of knowledge, as, four 
hundred years ago, they admitted its just predominance, and 
established its solitary sway. When periods of such vicissi- 
tude arrive, it is for those who have been powerful: heretofore, 
to look to their tenures of authority. Upon nothing can they 
hope to rest, if not upon complete accordance with the spirit 
of the age, and a thorough aptitude to its necessities and 
wants. If the education of children is to continue imperfect 
and bad, as Dean Swift tells us he had found it always in his 
experience, in exact proportion to the wealth and grandeur of 
the parents, the next generation of parents will have to look 
to the continued security of their wealth and grandeur. The 
earth is in incessant motion. The time when it is supposed 
to be permanently fixed in the centre of the universe has 
passed away for ever, and modes of study only suited to that 
time will have to share the fate that has befallen it. 





Wuirenaven.—On Monday evening last, our old favourites, the 
Messrs. Distin, gave a concert in the Theatre here, being their 
first in Whitehaven since their transatlantic tour. A capital recep- 
tion awaited them, the house being a “ bumper,” filled from top to 
bottom, and in many places, the pit especially, even crowded. 
The boxes presented a choice and charming assemblage of the beauty 
of the town and neighbourhood. Altogether the welcome accorded 
to the Messrs. Distin was flattering in the extreme, and evidently 
produced its natural effect on their execution of the programme, 
for seldom have we heard them throw off, on wind instruments, 
music evineing such perfectness of practice, and so masterly and 
brilliant in its whole range and display. We may mention, as a 
novelty, the selection from Le Prophete, with which we were 
particularly pleased. It was wild and beautiful, and in some parts 
rose to grandeur. In the vocal department, the Messrs. Distin 
were ably supported by Miss M. O’Connor, and on the piano, 
(though ‘. had not fair play, the instrument being greatly inferior 


to his ability) by Mr. Willey. 
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Our Srrap Bask. 


Nde shall be obliged to any kind friends who may be able and 
willing to contribute to our Scrap Book.—Ep.] 

DirrEreNck BRTWEEN Poxtry AND Spsecu.—On this 
point many things have been written, especially by late 
German critics, some of which are not very intelligible at first. 
They say, for example, that the poet has an infinitude in him ; 
communicates an Unrulichkeit, a certain character of “‘ infini- 
tude” to whatsoever he delineates.. This, though not very 
precise, yet on so vague a matter is worth remembering : if 
well meditated, some meaning will gradually be found in it. 
For my own part, I find considerable meaning in the old 
vulgar distinction of poetry being metrical, having music in 
it, being a song. Truly, if pressed to give a defivition, one 
might say this as soon as anything clsc. If your. delineation 
be authentically musical—musical not in word only, but. in 
heart and substance, in-all the thoughts and: utterances of it, 
in the.whole conception of it—then it will be poetical: if not, 
not. ‘Musical: how much lies in that! A musical thought 
is one spoken by a mind that has-penetrated into, the inmost 
heart of the thing; detected the inmost mystery of it, namely, 
the melody that lies hidden in it; the inward harmony of 
eoherence, which is its soul, whereby it exists, and has a right 
to be here in. this world. :. All inmost things, we may say, are 
melodious;;: naturally utter.themselves in song. The meaning 
of song, goes deep. | Whois there that, in logical words, can 
express the effect music has on us? <A kind of inarticulate, 
unfathomable. speech, which leads us to the edge of the infi- 
nities, and lets us for moments gaze into that! Nay, all 
speech, even in commonest speech, has.something of song in 
it : not a parish in the world but,has its parish accent—the 
thythm or tunes to which the people there sing what they 
have to say. Accent is a kind of chanting; all men have 
accent of their own, though they only notice that of others. 
Observe; too, how all passionate language does of itself be- 
come musical, with a finer music than the mere accent; the 
speech of a man even in zealous anger becomes a chant, a 
song. All deep things are Song. It seems, somehow, the 
very central essence of us, Song; asif all the rest were but 
wrappages and hulls ! the primal.element of us—of us and of 
all things. The Greeks fabled of sphere-harmonies; it was 
the feeling they had of the inner structure of nature, that the 
soul of all her voices and utterances was perfect music. 
Poetry, therefore, we will call musical thought, The poet is 
he who thinks in that manner. At bottom, it turns still on 
the power of intellect; it is a man’s sincerity and depth of 
vision that makes him a poet. See deep enough, and you 
see musically; the heart of nature being everywhere music, if 
you can only reach it.—T. Carlyle. Heroes and Hero 
Worship—“Hero as Poet.” 


Coretii,—-( Extract from a diary kept at Rome in 1697, by 
a young, Scotch gentleman. )—I cannot mention here Corelli, 
without adding a, little more about him. He was the chief 
violinist as well as the chief componist of the age, and perhaps 
cartied both these talents a greater length than ever they had 
beén known before. | His manner on the violin is charming, 
and” eXceeds what catt ‘be’ well’ imagined possible’ on that 
instrument. His arcade (bowing) is inimitable both for soft- 
ness and strength; for at the same time he forces out a sound 
that,is like. to tear the ear in pieces,.nothing can be. imagined 
more great or so strong, one would. think that-by degrees he 





raises a sound to the height of a trampet, and softensit down 
again to the breathing of a zephire.: This is his. mannér-in 
adagios, to which he adds innumerable graces; ‘not crowded 
in confusion as some do, but gentle;-easy, and sliding, and 
suited withal to the composition of the other parts, which ho 
man, but he who has his taste and knowledge in composition, 
can perform. In his allegros, he plays even, clear, quick; and 
distinct. In his compositions, he is exact and curioas:te:the: 
last degree. He gains a great deal of ‘monie, ‘and loves-itifot 
the sake of laying it all out in pictures; and indeéd, few: 
private men in the world have such a noble’ collection’ ef the: 
best originals, from Raphael down to Carolo Marotti.:: He 
seldom tenches anybody; yet, because he was ‘pleased’ to 
observe me so much taken with him, he allowed me three 
lessons a week during all the time I stayed in Rome.» When 
I saw him first, he was beginning to compose’his first: work,-a 
violin solo, and he completed it while I stayed with him. » He 
was a good, well-natured man, and on many accounts deserved 
the epithet which all the Italians gave him, of the dévino 
archangelo.” (We admire the enthusiasm of the young 
Scotchman, who was under twenty years of age} ‘and*who, 
further on in his diary, makes a clumsy apology for’Coretii’s 
stinginess ; but we must ‘insist that the “divine ae i 
is the most absurdly overrated of all the etminént' composer 

to whom the art is indebted. Corelli did a’ good dealfor the” 
violin, to doubt; but there is nothing in his compositions ‘to 
distinguish them from other music of the period: which/ie now 
deservedly buried in oblivion.—Ep. M. W.) 1TH 2* 


A New Psaru—nor Davin’s.—The folowing is part. of 
a Psalm sung in Osmotherley church, above a century ago, 
It was composed by the parish elerk, on the occasion.of the 
murrain, a severe distemper“that raged among the horned 
catt’e in the year 1717. It was sung and chorused by the 
whole Congregation in the church. The first four stanzas 
contained an account of the cattle that died, and the names 
of the farmers to whom they belonged; the remaining verses 
were as follow :— oH 

No Christian’s bull, no cow they say, 
But takes it out of hand; 

And we shall have no cows at all, 
I doubt within this land. 

The doctors, though they all have spoke 
Like learned gentlemen, 

And told,us how the entrails look 
Of cattle (lead.and green 

Yet they-.do nothing do at all, 
With all their learning’s store; 

So Heaven drive out this plague away, ' 
And vex‘us not no’ more. .' : 

This piece was so well received, that after the service it was 
desired again by all the congregation, except’ five, who ‘wept; 
declaring that the lines were too ‘moving. ‘The miuister, in 
going out, said to the clerk, “Why, John, what Psalm was 
that we had to-day, it was'not 6né of David's?” “ No, no,” 
quoth John, big with the honour’ Ke ‘had? acquired,’ ‘* David 
never made such a Psalm sinéé he was *born——this:is oe of 
my own,”—HHodgson's History of Allertonshire and: Birdforth: 


Racugt ann. Povyreucre.—The followin is- extracted 


from a criticism ;in the Berlin, Reform, upon Rachel's acting 
of Pauline in Corneille’s Polyeucte.. “ With marvellous éact 
and intelligence,” says the ctitic, “does the immense art of 
the performer tack (/avire) throughout the scene (see n 

act) with. Severus, between the moveable crags ‘(beweglighen 
klippen).of her love and. virtue, séatvaining thes ke Sareeteoe 
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(mittébline.) : This scene, remarkable on account of the flower- 
breathing courtesan, indicating hyper-tenderness, with which 
effect‘and ‘delicacy move simultaneously opposite each other 
in minuet stéep,.is, perhaps, the model scene for that artistic 
veiling of the heart’s language in French maitresse tragedy, 
which,’ between inlaid flooring and golden ceilings, exhales 
passion :like its perfumes and spiritual essences. The most 
tratiscendent bloom of this light-enveloped sub rosa avowal, 
Goéthe*etherised: to’ the highest courtly spirit of ideal 
spirituality in the behaviour of his Princess Leonore to Tasso, 
and’ he to her. A marvel of pathetic spiritual finesse from 
the tragedy. des petits apartements, wherein, thanks to the 
genius of the greatest’ German poet, Aschylus appears 
courtierised into a chamberlain, and, terrible fate, into 
propriety." (If this means that Polyeucte is a fine tragedy, 
and Rachel the greatest of actresses, we agree with the writer, 
although his style is so purely esoteric that we have no pre- 
tensions to understand him literally). 


Tue Barsarico Picrurs Gattery.—Venice and Italy 
have experienced an irreparable loss. The celebrated Barbarigo 
Gallery, known for ages, comprised, among other master- 
pieces, seventeen paintings of Titian—the Magdalen, Venus, 
St. Sebastian; the famous portraits of the Doge Barbarigo, of 
Philip XIV,, &c.: After the extinction of the Barbarigo 
family, Count Nicholas Giustiniani, the brothers Borbaco, and 
the merchants Benetti, who became proprietors of the 
collection, presented it to the government. The Viceroy 
Raniere offered it for sale, in 1847, to the Austrian govern- 
ment, which refused to buy it. It has been lately purchased 
by thecourt of Russia for 560,000 francs. 


‘Acrkessxs Ratsep sy Marnriacr.—The first person 
among “the gentry” who chose a wife from the stage was 
Martin Folkes, the antiquary, a man of fortune, who, about 
the year 1713, married Lucretia Bradshaw, the representative 
of Farquhar’s heroines. A contemporary writer styles her 
‘one of the greatest and most promising genii of her time, 
and assigns ‘her prudent and exemplary conduct” as the 
attraction that won the learned antiquary. The next actress, 
whose husband moved in an elevated rank, was Anastasia 
Robinson, the singer. The great Lord Peterborough, the hero 
of the Spanish war, the friend of Pope and Swift, publicly 
acknowledged Anastasia as his countess in 1735. In four 
years after the Lady Henrietta Herbert, daughter of James, 
first Earl of Waldegrave, and widow of Lord Edward Herbert, 
bestowed her hand on James Beard, the performer. Subse- 
quently, about the middle of the 18th century, Lavinia 
Bestwick, the original ‘ Polly Peachum,” became Duchess of 
Bolton. The next on record was Miss Linley’s marriage with 
Sheridan, one of the most romantic episodes in theatrical 
unions ; and, before the eighteenth century closed, Elizabeth 
Farten, a perfect gentlewoman, became countess of the 
proudest earl in England, the representative of the illustrious 
Stanleys. She was Lord Derby's second consort, and mother 
of the present Countess of Wilton. In 1807, the beautiful 
Miss Searle became the wife of Robert Heathcote, Esq, 
brother of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Bart. ;- and in the same year 
Louisa,Bruoton was married to the late Earl Craven, Her 
son is now Earl Craven, and her niece, Mrs. Yates, the actress, 
still exhibits the dramatic genius of the Brunton family. The 
Beggars’ Opera again conferred'a coronet; Mary Catherine 
Bolton's impersonation of Polly Peachum captivated Lord 





Thurlow. She was married io his lordship in 1813. In more 
recent times, the most fascinating of our actresses, Miss 
O'Neill, wedded Sir William Wrixton Beecher, Bart. ; Miss 
Foote, the Earl of Harrington; Miss Stephens, the Earl of 
Essex ; and Mrs. Nisbett, Sir William Boothby, Bart. It 
has been remarked that the conduct of each one of these ladies 
in her wedded life was unexceptionable. 


Anecpotr or Hanpet.— When the great master was 
rehearsing for the first time his 7’e Deum, he cried aloud with 
much excitement, ‘‘Gentlemen, he who makes the first 
blunder is a wretch!” The excellence of the execution, and 
perhaps the beauty of his own work, put him, however, into 
such ecstacy, that, forgetting all around him, he left off con- 
ducting. When he awoke from his reverie he called out 
vigorously, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am the wretch !” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miss Catuerine Haves is about to make a farewell visit to her 
native land, in Limerick, previous to her departure for Italy, where 
she intends to reside permanently. 

NEaT AND Avenbentisi.—They presented Jenny Lind with a 
tea-kettle at Liverpool,—probably from the well-known proficiency 
of that utensil in singing. — Punch. 

Tue Arcuitect or St. Georce’s Hatt.—We regret to learn. 
that the lady of the late gifted Elmes, the architect, who is at 
present residing in London, has been left by the death of her 
husband in eircumstances the reverse of affluent. She isa = 
accomplished young person, and the announcement will be receiv 
with pain by all the admirers of her late husband’s talent. . She'is 
related, we belicve, to a wealthy Liverpool family. _Her pecnns 
position, assuming it to be straitened, need only to be hinted to 
the opulent merchants.cand‘athers here’ who live in splendid 
mansions designed by her hwsband, to secure alleviation. Mr. 
Elmes had insured his life'in a London office of high character for 
a handsome sum ; but, as he had left for the West Indies contrary 
to the terms of the policy, believing that the sea voyage and @ 
short residence in the tropics would restore his health, they were 
shabby enough to take advantage of the omission ; and it was only 
when an action was threatened that they compromised the matter 
to prevent exposure. On the limited proceeds the widow of Mr, 
Elmes is now living with her young family.—Liverpool Chronicle. 

Sontac at Cuirton.—A Grand Concert took place on Wed- 
nesday evening at the Victoria Rooms, when Madame Sontag 
delighted a numerous audience of the lovers of music. ‘This cele 
brated singer was in excellent voice, and appeared to have gained 
both power and sweetness since her last visit to Bristol. She again 
sang that beautiful and touching ballad “‘ Home, sweet Home,” 
and all present seemed inclined to allow that she had made 
that song completely her own, so enraptured were the audience 
by the exquisite manner in which it was «rendered. Madlle. 
Parodi’s voice is firm and powerful, but has none of that thrill- 
ing softness which characterises Mdme. Sontag’s. Signor Gardoni, 
who also made his debut to a Clifton audience on this oecasion, 
was most warmly received. His voice is exceedingly clear and 
flexible, and his duet with Mdme. Sontag, “ Da quel di,” as well as 
his romanza, “ Una Vergine,” was enthusiastically encored. Signors 
Calzolari and F. Lablache were also loudly applauded, and the 
concert on the whole went off with great eclat. The room was 
tolerably well filled, and most of the beauty and fashion of Clifton 
and its vicinity were present.—Feli# Farley. 

An Angcpore asour Worpsworta.—* Why, you see, this wuz 
the way I cummed to know Wadswuth,” the Lakers thus pronounce 
the laureate’s name, “so as I shan’t forget’n agen in a hurry. 
When I was guard of the Whitehaven mail”—here he refreshed 
himself with a blast—‘‘five yers agone and more, as we wuz & 
slapping along, and just coming to a sharpish turn—you knows the 
corner nigh the bridge, two miles this side Keswick—what should 
we see,”—here he put the horn to his mouth again for another 
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flourish, but his wife,-with screwed-up eyes, snatched it out—“what 
should we see but somethin’ uncommon tall and grand, tooling 
along a little pony shay, as cool as murder. I give you my word 
and honour, gentlemen,” said he, turning round to us quite impres- 
sively, “ 1 never had occasion but this once to tune up this blessed 
harn as a warning, and hang me if I did not miss it. ‘O Lord, 
here’s a smash,’ said I ; and afore the words wuz out of my mouth, 
crash went the chay all to smitherins right rough adry wall, and 
slap went the driver over into a plantation—arms out and great 
coat a flying. We thought, for sure, t’was all over with’n; but 
presently he picked himself up uncommon tall again, and says he, 
‘I'll have this matter thoroughly investigated.’ With this he 
walked off towards the public. ‘And, Bill,’ said coachee to I, very 
down like, for ’twas a bad bit of business, ‘ who de think that is ?’ 
* Well, who be’t, Jem ? savs I. ‘Why, who but the powitt Wads- 
wuth.’ And now, gentlemen,” said he, turning round, “ when you 
next goes to Keswick, just by the bridge, about two mile out, you'll 
see two yards of the wall down to this day, and that’s where we 
spilt the powitt.”—Bentley’s Miscellany. 

New Starve oF THE Queen.—A statue of Queen Victoria is 
being made by Mr. Handyside Ritchie, sculptor, of Edinburgh, 
and the model has been shown to Her Majesty in the chapel at 
Holyrood. ‘The Scotsman describes it:— The height of the in- 
tended figure is to be seven feet six inches, and that of the pedestal 
about eight feet. The model is one-third of these dimensions, <he 
figure being two feet six inches, and the pedestal two feet eig‘it 
inches high. The position of the figure is at once easy and grace- 
ful, and the likeness is all that could be desired, being equally cor- 
rect and pleasing. In the expression, the sweetness of the woman 
is combined with the dignity of the queen. The hair, which is 
encircled in a tiara, is simply and beautifully disposed, while the 
curvilinear contour of the neck and shoulders is extremely graceful. 
The upper part of the dress is a tunic, from under which flows 
ample drapery tastefully embroidered. Over this a richly em- 
broidered mantle, lined with the royal ermine, is thrown so as to 
fall in massive folds over the upper portion of the pedestal upon 
which the figure stands. This mantle hangs partly over the left 
arm, while the hand is expressively Jaid upon the breast ; the right 
hand gracefully holds an olive branch, as if presenting it to the 
spectator. The pedestal is in perfect keeping with this beautiful 
figure ; its base is square, with projecting rectangular corners, from 
which rise beautifully modelled consoles in an ogee curve, com- 
mencing and ending in beautifully executed volutes, the largest of 
which is at the bottom. These reach from the base till under the 
upper moulding or cornice, and are ornamented in front with laurel 
leaves. From the tops of these hang rich festoons of flowers, 
while they are united at the base by a luxuriant thistle which sur- 
rounds the bottom of the pedestal. The sides are enriched by 
alto-relievos of infantine figures, representing the four seasons. 

Bunn in Danoer.—An event that might have terminated 
seriously occurred last evening, by the coachman of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, of Cayton Hall, who drove furiously into a carriage occupied 
by Mr. Bunn, the celebrated author, &c., Mr. Julian Adams, and 
a party of ladies, on their return from a visit to Studley Park. It 
will be gratifying to our readers to know that no fracture has been 
sustained, although Mr. Bunn is unable to leave his room. The 
carriage is broken to pieces.—Harrugate Paper. 

Cuecrennam Room.—Mr. Julian Adams’s annual concert is an 
event invariably interesting to the visitors of Harrogate, for they 
have this two-fold advantage, of paying a proper tribute to private 
worth and public talent, and of hearing one of the most select en- 
tertainments of the whole season. On this occasion the programme 
was of unusual promise, and the promise was most faithfully kept. 
It is not within our limits to analyse every morceau that was given 
on the occasion, but we fecl called upon especially to notice the 
scena from Der Freischutz, very charmingly sung by Mrs. Sunder- 
land, whose delightful method of executing also the Echo by Sir 
Henry Bishop, met with general praise. The chief interest of the 
evening was vested very naturally in Mr. Julian Adams, whose 
excellent performances on the piano-forte elicited the loudest ap- 
plause: indeed we know of few pianists of the day, whose delicate 
touch, combined with the most complete mastery ,over his instru- 

ment, more forcibly arrests the attention of his auditors, Mr. 








Adams is most justly appreciated by: every subscriber to the Chel- 
tenham Room, and is in reality, the chief feature of the season’s 
entertainments, the last proof of which is, that the saloon was 
literally thronged by every visitor of rank and fashion in the whole 
vicinity on the octasion.— Harrogate Herald, Sept. 4th. 

Sunrey Zooroeicat Garvens.—The past week at this popular 
place of amusement has been rife with now attractions, which, 
added to the extreme fineness of the weather, has filled the gardens 
to overflowing. A grand fete and musical ensemble took. on 
Wednesday. The Royal South London Floricultural Society held 
their last grand dahlia, holyhock, and miscellaneous flower show, 
and brought botanical admirers from all parts of the country. The 
managers provided for the occasion three military bands, viz., 
the Royal Artillery band, the Second Life Guard band, and the 
Coldstream hand. These, joined to the bands of the establishment, 
played several pieces with great effect, under the able and zealous 
direction of Mr. Godfrey. Beethoven’s Battle Symphony gave 
atnple scope for this array of musical forces, who displayed their 
powers to the admiration and vociferous applause of thou- 
sands. The scene throughout the evening was unusually striking. 
The beasts, the passage of the Alps, and the fireworks, divided 
attention with the music and the flowers, and kept curiosity alive 
till night, the usher with the black rod, ¢ame and dismissed the 
visitors. The entertainment proved so successful, that it has been 
repeated during the week. 

Mr. Beate has engaged Mdlle. Parodi, Mdlle. Meric, and Signor 
Coletti, for the first weeks in September, to give Italian Operas 
or Concerts at Liverpool, Manchester,.and other iarge towns, 

Jenny Linp expressed a desire to sing “God save the Queen” 
the last thing in England, and was much gratified when called upon 
to do so after the performance of the “ Messiah,” on Monday 
evening week. > 

Jenny Livp.—On the rhapsodies on the Nightingale’s recent. 
appearance at Liverpool the Spectator remarks :—“ England is) 
enthralled by foreigners! See how Liverpool gteets the. parting 
Lind with more than royal sajutes. The voice is to cross the 
Atlantic and be absent for a yéar, and the Britons pursue it witha 
fond regret that would. scarcely. be bestowed upon one of. ‘our 
valued institutions’ if it were parting for ever! She sings, and the 
very notes which John Bull has ‘paid’ to, hear, he accepts asa 
boon from Heaven. The lovely Lind—lovely to the ear, and 
charming to the eye—sings one of her native melodies, vouchsafes 
compliance with an encore, and the Britons who ‘never will be 
slaves,’ accept the consent as if they were each and all in love with 
the respectable siren. What is the meaning of all this? It is that 
Jenny Lind has mastered an art which commands the feelings, and 
therefore she can straightforward grasp the heart of whomsoever 
listens. Her Teutonic conception, temperament, and genius, are 
the perfection of the form in which the great art finds the closest 
recipiency among the Teuton; her varied and finished. dramatic 
painting— which runs upon what we call the ‘ feelings,’ rather than 
the stronger ‘ passions ’—her sweet blonde voice, are gifts of nature 
thoroughly felt: her surpassing industry—first to seek the rehear- 
sal, last to leave it—is in the true zeal of art; her obedience to the 
couductor—who embodies the rule of symmetry—is in the proudest 
spirit of art. She unites in the highest degree the natural shape in 
which music can best reach the English soul, and the best cultiva- 
tion of her calling. The public devotion to Jenny Lind*is matural. 
We are apt to regard singers as transitory beings, who are to pass 
away and be forgotten; is the name of Orpheus or Timoleon 
obliterated, or that of Farinelli or Pachierotti? Surely not. When 
any large body of the human race receives such impressions, the 
event is recorded in history as surely as the dominion of conquering 
armies. And the greatest stage-singer of our own day, writing to 
her pupil, Parodi, admirably recalls the duty of her artist to do her 
work well, because it has a permanent influence on the stage 
development of her art. It is this devotion which marks the true 
artist—this postponement of everything to art—from Annibal 
Caracci and Raphael to Purcel and Jenny Lind. All great influ- 
ences are reciprocal: the prophet who is inspired is rapt—the 
artist who possesses is possessed,” 

A. Weinert, a musician, who in his youth belonged to the Court 
of King Stanislaus, died at Warsaw in his hundredth year. 
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A Turid Trattan OrekaDrury Lane will open next mouth 
with a new Italian company, under the diréction of Signor 
Montelli, at playhouse prices. We have not yet learned of what 
materials the body speculative, managerial, orchestral, or vocal, are 
constituted, and consequently cannot hazard an opinion as to its 
pretensions. Sighor Moatelli being appointed conductor speaks 
much in its favour. The Opera Buffa, we believe, will be the 
chief feature of the new company. 

Jutuien at Warrineton.—M. Jullien gave a concert at the 
Music Hall, on Monday evening. The programme included some 
of'the popular music of theday. The band composed Herr Keenig, 
Herr Sutiahive Mr. Pratten, Mons. Collinet, and other instru- 
mental performers known in connection with M. Jullien. Mis: 
Dolby appeared as vocalist. A visitation of so celebrated ¢ 
personage as M. Jullien, and a class of men celebrated in their 
sey al was an occurrence of an extraordinary character in 

arrington, and in consequence the concert was anticipated with 
interest, and a numerous audience the result. The prices of 
admission were moderate, which enabled many to be present who 
otherwise would have been debarred. The concert opened with 
the overture to Zampa, performed in a style never before 
approached in Warrington. It was followed by several other 
pieces, all of which were highly applauded. Jullien’s new Irish 
quadrille, composed in honour of Her Majesty's visit to Ireland, 
was a highly pleasing piece of music, and Mons, Collinet’s varia- 
tions on the flageolet received a warm encore. Miss Dolby sang 
the grand aria, “Ah quel giorno,” from Rossini’s opera of 
Semiramide ; also “ Think not of me,” words by Linley, music by 
Roch Albert ; bothi performances were well received. The first 

art of the programme ended with Jullien’s galop, called “ The 

etby.” The second part opened with a selection from Meyer- 
beer’s opera, Robert le Diable. Herr Keenig then performed, on 
the cornet-a-piston, ‘The Exile’s Lament,” in a highly finished 
manner, and drew forth rapturous applause and an encore. Miss 
Dolby sang the Scotch ballad, “ Bonnie Dundee ;” she also received 
anencore. Mr. Pratten played a solo on the flute. The concert 
concluded with the drum polka. M. Jullien is on a musical tour, 
visiting most of the chief towns in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
we heartily wish him success,—Manchester B2aminer. 

Grovcesrer Moustcat Festivat.—The stewards of this forth- 
coming festival deserve great credit for their strenuous exertions 
in endeavouring to make it one of the most attractive that has been 
presented to the public for some years past, and we heartily wish 
them the success which so much enterprise and liberality deserves. 
The highest class of music rendered 5 the Aighest class of per- 
formers, both vocal and instrumental, cannot fail to attract. e 
have only to mention the names of Sontag, Uastellan, and Formes, 
Sims Reeves, Lockey, Phillips, and, though last not least, Miss 
Dolby, Miss Williams, and Miss Lucombe, in connection with such 
chefs d’ceeuvres as the Elijah, Messiah, Creation, &c., to guarantee 
the excellence of the entertainments. As it is for the charitable 
purpose of relieving the widows and orphans of the three dioceses 
of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, we hope the public 
will nobly respond by patronising this meeting as it deserves. 

Miss Anprews.—We copy from the Liverpool Times the 
following compliment paid to Miss Andrews, by Mdlle. Lind, in 
the performance of Handel’s Messiah, in Liverpool, during her 
tecent successful visit to that town :—‘ The air, ‘ Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion,’ was given in a style of unsurpassed splendour, 
while there was a sweetness and tenderness in the subsequent pas- 
sage, ‘Come unto Him,’ which were irrisistibly touching. The air 
was rapturously encored, when Mdlle. Lind pressed Miss Andrews 
forward to give the introductory air, ‘ He shall feed his flock,’ which 
passage was in the book set down to herself, Miss Andrews gave 
the air beautifully, and the effect of Mdlle. Lind’s performance in 
‘Come unto Him’ was enhanced by so appropriate a prelude.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 

Pauis.—The National Assembly has adopted the Article XX. 
concerning the pecuniary assistance to the national theatres 
(1,334,000f.). For the encouragement of the fine arts, 75,000f. ; 
perc song * ee ee . commoners their widows, artists, &c., 
487,000f, ; in aid of the pension list of the O 200,000f. ; ditto 
for the Conservatoire, 10,000, ep ore 








Tueatre Royat, Hutt.—(From a Correspondent.) —Mr. 
Caple, the new lessee of ‘the York circuit, opens the Hull Theatre 
on Monday next. Money is announced as the first play. Mr. 
William Harrison, Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, Mr. 
H. Corri, Miss Goddard, and a full corps dramatique, are an- 
nounced, with a promise of other attractions, to follow in rapid 
succession. Judging from Mr. Caple’s late management of the 
Queen’s Theatre, where he had the honor of receiving the patronage 
of His}Royal Highness Prince Albert, it is reasonable to hope 
that he will be supported by the e/i‘e of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. 

Watxace, the pianist, violinist, and composer, gave a concert at 
Newport during the last week, which was the most crowded ever 
witnessed in that watering place. We are delighted to hear that 
Mr. Wallace has pore from his late severe indisposition.— 
Savoni’s Musical Times, New York. 

Vigwna.—Two important deaths have recently taken place in 
this city. Pokorny, the impresario, died at the age of eighty- 
three ; and Pietro Mechetti, the head of the great music publish- 
ing firm, at the age of seventy-five. 


Mr. Linton died, aged sixty-one, on the 28th of June last, in 
Calcutta, where he had been Organist to St. John’s Cathedral for 
thirty-six years, having been appointed by the first bishop of 
Calcutta in the year 1814. 


Death or Leitch Hunt’s Broture.—®M ost of our readers will 
remember her Majesty’s late gracious nomination of Mr. Robert 
Hunt, the eldest brother of Mr. Leigh Hunt, to the brotherhood of 
the Charter-house, in which noble foundation he was safely 
domiciled the beginning of the present month. This gentleman 
has not, however, lived very long to enjoy the royal bounty. We 
regret to state that he expired on the night of Friday the 17th 
inst., at ten o'clock, at his apartments in the Charter-house. 

Hunt was in his seventy-seventh year. The Queen’s second nomi- 
nation is understood to have been promised to Mr. John Lake, 
author of some dramatie pieces. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Mrcocx is thanked for his offer, which is declined, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mr. HANDEL GEAR 


Prins his respectful cOmpliments to his Priends and 
Pupils, and begs to acquaint them that he has REMOVED to No, 17, 
SAVILE ROW, where he continues to give INSTRUCTION IN 
SINGING. 


Mr. HANDEL Gear also attends Pupils at their own Residences, 
17, Savile Row, Burlington Gardens. 





DON JUAN AND FIGARO. 


ye most perfect Editions ever published in any country of 
these magnificent OPERAS are now Rey { price 18s, and ‘16s., consisting 
of every note of the Music, every word of the Libretto in Italian and English, 
and a Memoir of Mozart, forming Volumes of THE STANDARD LYRIC 
DRAMA. Der Freischutz, 12s. 6d.; Il Barbiere, 16s.; Norma, 10s. 6d.; 
and Sonnambula, 12s. 6d., are published in the sate complete form. 


T. BOOSEY and CO., Holles Street. 





No. 76, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE. 
Berks PREMISES for a MEMBER of the MUSICAL 


PROFESSION, desirous of combining a suitable Residence with a 
Profitable Source of Income, derivable from Public Concert and Assembly 


Rooms of a Select Class. 
RUSHWORTH and JARVIS, Agents, Savile Row. 








or 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 18650. 


HE One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Meeting of the Three Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, for the BENEFIT of, the 
WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF CLERGYMEN in the Three Dioceses, will be held 
ON TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
The 10th SEPTEMBER INST., and three following days, é 
Under the especial Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

















STEWARDS. 
THOMAS GAMBIER PARRY, Esa., HIGH SHERIFF. 

The Right Hon. and Rev. LORD SAYE and SELE. WILLIAM DENT, Esq, 

The Rev. TOWNSEND SELWYN, Canon of Gloucester Cathedral. W. H. H. HARTLEY, Esq. 

The Rev. THOMAS EVANS, D.D. , EDWARD SAMPSON, Esq. 

The Rey. W. L. DARELL. THOMAS TURNER, eq 
The Rev. HENRY BARROW EVANS, JAMES W. WALTERS, > 
The Rev. THOMAS PETERS. JOSEPH YORKE, Esq. 

SIR MARTIN H. CRAWLEY BOEVEY, Bart. 





On Tuesday Morning, September 10th, at the Cathedral, will be performed in the course of the Service, 
OVERTURE, Esther.— Handel. GRAND DETTINGEN TE DEUM.—Handel. 
ANTHEM, “ Here shall soft Charity.” —Boyce. 


ANTHEM, “ Blessed is he.”—Boyce. 
GRAND CORONATION ANTHEM.—Handel, 





On Wednesday Morning, September 11th, at the Cathedral, 
THE GRAND SACRED ORATORIO, BY FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, 


ELIJAH. 


On Thursday Morning, September 12th, at the Cathedral, Haypn’s SAcRED ORATORIO, 


THE CREATION, 


3 PARTS I, xp IL; 
Munpetssoun’s Sadkep Cantata, LAUDA ZION: .@ Portion of Brersoven’s SERVICE in C; and 
Setections from ISRABL IN. EGYPT. 


On Friday Morning, September 13th, at the Cathedral, Hanvew’s Sacked ORATORIO, 








The Messtah, e 


N.B.—There-will’e a COLLECTION at the Cathodaal after each Morning’s 2) 





On TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY Ano THURSDAY EVENENGS, « 


GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Principal Vocal Performers : 
MADAME SONTAG, MADAME CASTELLAN, 
MISS LUCOMBE, MISS DOLBY, MISS WILLIAMS, 
MR. SIMS REEVES, MR. LOCKEY, j 
MR. H. PHILLIPS, MR. LAWLER, axp HERR FORMES. 


Leader.—MR. H. BLAGROVE. Conductor—MR. AMOTT. 
Organ.—MR. G@. TOWNSHEND SMITH. Piano-Forte-—MR. DONE, 
The Organ has been greatly enlarged and improved, and is now in its effects one of the finest Cathedral Organs inthe-kingdom. The Instrumental 
Band and Chorus have been selected with great care from the Orchestra of the Philharmonic, and-from the Choral Societies and Choirs of Exeter 
Hall, Bristol, Norwich, Windsor, Worcester, Hereford, &c.; the whole comprising nearly 


THREE HUNDRED PERFORMERS. 


Rehearsal Tickets, 10s. 6a. 
TUESDAY MORNING.—Numbered Seats, 3s. 6d.; Nave and Gallery, 2s. 6d.; Aisles, 18.4 
WEDNESDAY, THuRSDAY, and FRIDAY MorNnINGs.—Numbered Seats, 12s. 6d.; Nave and Gallery, 10s. 6d.; Aisles, 3s. 6d. 
For the CONCERTS—Tvespay, WepNEspDay, and Tuurspay EveNiNnos.—Seats, 7s. 6d.; Numbered ditto, 10s, 6d. 
Festival Tickets, not transferable, for all the Performances, Numbered Seats, Three Guineas each. 

The Doors of the Cathedral will be opened on Tuesday Morning at Ten, and the Service will commencé at Eleven. On Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, Mornir. ss, the Doors open at Half-past Ten, andthe Sacred Performances will commence at Half-past Eleven o’Clock. At tle Shire Hall the rs 
will open each Evening at Half-past Seven, the Concerts to commence at Eight o’Clock. 

asia a my WILL BE A BALL AFTER THE CONCERT ON TUESDAY EVENING. 

ersons residing at a distance can be supplied with Tickets by enclosing the amount, or by sending a Post-office Order, post-paid, to Mr. Jamee 
Henry Brown, Secretary to the Stewards, College Green, Gloucester. : 7 " a ey 
; The best of the Reserved Seats will be scrupulously kept for the earliest Applicants. 

Tickets will besold only by Messrs. Jew and Waring, 155, Westgate Street, Gloucester; and by Mr. Andrews, Assembly Rooms, Cheltenham; at which 

places Plans of the Cathedral and Shire Hall may be seen, and places secured. i ‘ 





z y c RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 5 
Passengers’ Return Tickets upon the Midland Railway will be available from the 10th to the 14th of September, provided their Tickets be countersigned 
at the entrances to the Festival, otherwise the full fare will be charged on the return journey. 
Special Trains will run from the Great Western Stations, between Cheltenham and Gloucester :— , 
From Cheltenham—Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday Mornings, at 10h..30m.—Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday Evenings at 7h., 
_ Gaal From Gloucester—Each Evening at 4h. 30m, and also at 11h. 30m. 
The Night Mail will stop at the Stonehouse, Stroud, and Brimscombe Stations, on ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 


Printed and Published, ‘for the Proprietors, at the ‘*Nassau Steam Press,” by WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the farish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, port 4 id, To be ted of G. 
Purkees, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers,—Saturday, September 7th, 1850, 








